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E. W. STOUGHTON, THE EMINENT LAWYER. 


| ERE is a remarkably sharp, clear, earn- | and never forgets the results of its own labor. 

est, practical, positive intellect; one | This gentleman’s thoughts and facts seem to 
which gathers knowledge with great rapid- | be crystallized and fixed; hence his reading 
ity; seizes upon facts with readiness and cer- | results in sharply outlined opinions,— the 
tainty; arranges them according to their na- | book is left behind, the opinion is retained. 
ture and adaptation to the subjects in hand, | He has excellent mathematical talent, which 
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gives a certain severity to his investigations 
and utterances. He has critical ability, pow- 
er of analysis, and unusual comprehension of 
human nature. He reads mind like a book, 
and will get acquainted with a genial, good- 
hearted man who means well, as quickly as 
anybody in his circle; and he will read one 
villainously disposed as quickly. His prej- 
udices are strong, and his preferences are 
equally well marked. He is a good friend, 
a strong opponent, and a sturdy foe. He has 
no little ambition, but is respectful and sym- 
pathetical. He may be regarded as unique. 
His language is clear, pertinent, and decisive. 
In fine, he is a thorough-going, courageous, 
and remarkably efficient man. 

He was born in the town of Springfield, 
Windsor County, Vermont, May ist, 1818, 
and is the youngest child of the late Thomas 
P. Stoughton, and a lineal descendant of the 
brother of William Stoughton, who was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Massachusetts Bay, and 
the first Chief Justice of that Province under 
the last royal charter, and presided at the 
Special Court whereat the celebrated Salem 
witchcraft trials took place. The mother of 
our subject was a Bradley, of New England. 

He came to New York city in May, 1837, 
at the age of nineteen, and commenced 
studying law in the office of Hon. Philo T. 
Ruggles. Finding himself obliged to rely 
solely upon his own resources for support, 
after a few weeks he went into the office of 
Messrs. Seely & Glover, where he received a 
salary only sufficient to support himself in 
the strictest economy. In 183%, when the 
publication of Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine 
was begun, he commenced writing for it, and 
received in that way additional pecuniary 
help toward supporting himself while he was 
pursuing his studies. The articles contrib- 
uted by him extend over a period of about 
two years, and many of them were extensively 
copied in the leading publications of that 
day. 

He was admitted to practice in the Federal 
Courts, and in the Superior Court of New 
York in the fall of 1840, and in the Supreme 
Court in May, 1841; on such admission he 
was credited about four years for classical 
studies, as a part of the seven years prepara- 
tion required by the rules then of that Court. 
He immediately commenced the practice of 





his profession in New York city, and has de- 
voted himself strictly to it ever since; during 
which time no other lawyer in the United 
States has had a more responsible, laborious, 
or varied practice than he. 

On the trial of Captain Mackenzie by court- 
martial, in 1843, for the hanging of three 
mutineers of the United States brig Somers, 
young Stoughton wrote a review of it four- 
teen columns long, which appeared in the 
New World newspaper, at that time published 
by the late Park Benjamin, Esq.; John C. 
Spencer, ex-Secretary of War, the father of 
one of the victims, wrote a letter to Freeman 
Hunt, in which he said that the author of 
that review deserved the thanks of the coun- 
try for his able treatment of the matter. 

Without being confined to any particular 
class of cases, or to any particular court, he 
has been engaged in State and Federal 
Courts in various parts of the United States, 
in cases involving all kinds of questions. He 
has appeared in nearly all the important 
patent causes in the United States for the 
last twenty years, this branch of litigation 
having been very important and fruitful dur- 
ing that period. This class of causes has 
involved an inquiry into the most difficult 
and complicated questions arising in mechan- 
ics, natural philosophy, and chemistry, and 
he has tried lengthy and important causes in 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, 
Providénce, Hartford, Philadelphia, Annapo- 
lis, and many other cities in various parts of 
the United States, and attended every session 
of the U. 8. Supreme Court at Washington. 

There is no pursuit which brings an indi- 
vidual before the public more prominently 
and yet shows to the public so little of his 
great and noble parts and powers as the prac- 
tice of law. Those who come in direct con- 
tact with such a man can be the-only true 
judges of his real character. But it is good 
standing before the bar that makes this pro- 
fession the great avenue to political honor 
and distinction in this country and in Eng- 
land, and those who have been eminent 
lawyers have shone with the brightest luster 
as statesmen and upright judges. An emi- 
nent lawyer, and even one of medium reputa- 
tion, can excel in almost any other occupa- 
tion; but success in other occupations is not 
a precursory of success or even mediocrity ir 
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this peculiar profession. Judge Story said, 
“T know not if among human sciences there 
is any one which requires such various qual- 
ifications and extensive attainments as the 
law.” 

Few persons know or can understand the 
labor, care, mental training, and endurance 
which one has to experience in order to be- 
come eminent. Many a person may live hon- 
ored, and leave a brilliant record of his suc- 
cesses, which he may have attained in, as it 
were, some royal road; but a great lawyer, 
who confines himself to his profession, though 
justly regarded with the greatest respect by 
his cotemporaries of the bench and bar, rarely 
leaves any record of the great work to which 
he has been devoting his life and energies. 

Many lawyers, justly eminent as such in 
their day, are now forgotten, when if the 
same energy, and mental training, and indus- 
try had been applied in other directions, 
they would have become immortal in the 
history of politics, science, or literature. A 
successful lawyer seems to have a passionate 
love for his profession, and to take delight in 
solving doubts and in disentangling the 
nicest webs, and even takes a pleasure in an 
occasional defeat, for it gives new zeal for 
success in future. It is this passionate devo- 
tion to their profession that has led many 
lawyers to refuse the highest political posi- 
tions of honor and power, preferring to live 
honored in their profession and be forgotten 
when they pass off the stage of action. 

It is well known that kings and rulers of 
nations have, besides the regular law officers 
of the government, their own personal legal 
advisers on all important questions of state, 
and the latter are more often the “ power be- 
hind the throne” than the people think. 
Such for many years was the late Jean Mo- 
card to Napoleon III.; and much of the leg- 
islation in this country and England is 
directed by lawyers employed by interested 
private persons to present the questions pro 
and contra before legislative committees; yet 
what is said and done on such occasions is 
seldom known to the public. 

IMPORTANT AND LABORIOUS CAUSES. 

A glance at some of the causes in which 
Mr. Stoughton has been engaged may give 
some idea of the nature and extent of his 
professional labor. 





In 1846, while quite a young man, he was 
engaged as associate counsel for the defend- 
ants in what are known as the Woodworth 
Planing Machine Patent cases. Governor 
Seward was for the patentee, the pluintiff. 
In 1849 Mr. Stoughton became the senior 
counsel, and argued these cases in Phila- 
delphia, opposed to Mr. Seward, and the de- 
fendants succeeded. In a suit brought by 
Horace H. Day in 1856 against Judson and 
others, to ascertain the rights of Day under 
the Goodyear patent, Mr. Stoughton was for 
the plaintiff, and Messrs. Charles O’Conor, 
James T. Brady, and J. W. Gerard for the 
defendant. The trial continued before Judge 
Betts and a jury for forty-one days, when a 
juryman died; the defendant’s counsel de- 
clined to proceed before the remaining 
eleven, and the trial was never proceeded 
with. In 1856, in a partnership case, involv- 
ing about $72,000, he as counsel for the 
plaintiff tried the case before Governor Haines, 
of New Jersey, then serving as judge of the 
Supreme Court of that State, and a jury. 
The trial lasted sixteen days, and the verdict, 
rendered in favor of the plaintiff, was far the 
largest sum ever recovered in that State. 

In 1860, in the case of Ross Winans versus 
the Erie Railroad, involving the eight-wheel 
car patent, the trial was before Judge Hall 
and a jury in Buffalo, and lasted five weeks. 
The judge directed a verdict for the defend- 
ant. The case was appealed to the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, and the judgment affirmed. 
Winans’ recovery in the suit, if successful, 
would have been over one million of dollars. 
The trial cost $40,000. Mr. Stoughton was 
also counsel for the Erie Railroad Company 
in the notorious Receiver cases in the U. 8. 
Courts in 1868. 

In the case of the Cumberland Coal Co. 
against the Hoffman Coal Co., the action was 
brought in a State Court in Maryland in 1861, 
to rescind a contract, on the ground that the 
board of directors of the plaintiffs had no 
power to make the contract; the amount in- 
volved was $750,000. Judgment was rendered 
for the defendants, but on appeal to the 
Court of Appeals the judgment was reversed. 
Mr. Stoughton was counsel for the defendant 
assisted by the Hon. Reverdy Johnson. 

He was also counsel for the patentee in the 
Wheeler and Wilson sewing-machine case 
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against Slote and others, in the litigation 
that continued for many years. He was 
counsel for the patentee in the suit for the 
infringement of the Corliss’ patent for com- 
bining the governor of steam-engines with 
cut-off valyes, invented in 1849, and now in 
use by all the large factories and manufac- 
tories in the world. He tried the cause four 
times in Rhode Island before a jury, and a 
disagreement resulted each time. It was 
then tried in equity before the court, and a 
ju lgment ot tained in favor of the patentee, 
which was subsequently affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It was 
for this patent that George H. Corliss was 
awarded the Rumford medal by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in January, 
1870. 

He was counsel for the bondholders of a 
railroad company in Vermont in a suit heard 
before all the judges in that State; the 
amount involved was $500,000. The bond- 
holders succeeded. On the trial and convic- 
tion of Callicott for corruption as collector 


of Internal Revenue, Mr. Stoughton acted as 
counsel for the Government. He acted as 


counsel for all the accused in the Rosenburgh 
naturalization election fraud causes in 1868, 
which implicated a large number of lawyers, 
clerks, and judges of the State Courts in 
New York. The case was argued in the U.S. 
Circuit Court in New York, and appealed to 
the U. 8S. Supreme Court, and argued in 
January, 1869, by Mr. Stoughton, and the 
appeals were dismissed, for the reason that 
the U. 8. Supreme Court had no jurisdiction. 

He has been counsel for the patentee in all 
the trials growing out 
rubber patents; among them is the case of 
Goodyear’s executors versus the Providence 
Rubber Co., involving the question of the 
extension of Goodyear’s rubber patent. This 
was tried in Providence, and a judgment 
obtained for the plaintiffs for the largest sum 
ever rendered by any court in a patent claim. 
It was taken by appeal to the U. 8. Supreme 
Court, and argued, in January last, by Hon. 
Caleb Cushing and Hon. J. 8. Black for the 
appellants and Mr. Stoughton and Hon. W. 
M. Evart for the respondent, and the judg- 
ment was affirmed. The printed papers used 
in the appeal made 1,400 closely - printed 
pages, and the arguments lasted several days. 


of the Goodyear 





In a very important case now pending in 
the U. 8. Courts involving the question of 
the validity, force, and effect of the law regu- 
lating the national banks, Mr. Stoughton 
appears as counsel for the United States’ 
Treasury and for the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

The cases mentioned are only a few of the 
many similar in which he has been engaged. 
A casual observer can sce that great labor 
and skill must necessarily be exercised in the 
trial and argument of such cases on account 
of the important questions involved and the 
legal ability in opposition, the length of time 
occupied in court, and the great amounts 
But none but a skilled 
and experienced lawyer can have any proper 
idea of the labor really necessary to be per- 
formed in such suits. 

From the practical knowledge, skill, and 
experience of Mr. Stoughton in the trial and 
argument of patent causes he is regarded as not 
having any superior, and in any cause where 
there is to be a long and close contest and 
great labor and voluminous evidence are to 
be taken, his equal can not be found. His 
memory and industry are marvelous in such 
cases, 

Though he is not regarded as a sensational 
jury lawyer, there is no man who can more 
successfully manage a cause before a modern 
court or jury than Mr. Stoughton. He never 
deceives any person, nor is he petulant or 
captious. He never censures any person un- 
less they deserve it. All his energies are 
directed to the true issues in the cause. He 
takes the facts and circumstances as they are 
and makes the best use of them possible. It 
may be said of him in trying a cause as Dr. 
Johnson said of Burke, “he winds himself 
into it like a great serpent.” He does not 
take a single view of it, nor becomes dis- 
couraged when it begins to fail. He throws 
himself into all its windings, and struggles 
in it while it has life. He proceeds in a calm 
yet earnest and respectful manner, without 
bustle, and in all that is said or done has one 
object in view—success. No unnecessary 
words are used, and nothing is done for out- 
side effect, but any person can see and feel he 
is in earnest. His arguments before the 
courts are clear, terse, logical, and convincing, 
without being unnecessarily long, though 


of money involved. 
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often continuing many days, and he never 
unnecessarily multiplies labor or the appear- 
ance of labor forthe purpose of making a 
client pay for it. 

Mr. Stoughton’s mode of trying and argu- 
ing causes is very much like that of Lord 
Erskine, the most eminent of English bar- 
risters, as described by Lord Talfourd, who 
said that he was the most consummate advo- 
cate of whom there was any trace. Mr. 
Stoughton is unquestionably the Erskine of 
the American bar, and is so regarded by 
those most competent to judge. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND HABITS. 

He is distingué in appearance, being a 
stroag, powerfully-built man, beyond the 
medium size, and as “straight as an arrow.” 
He has a very large head, covered with 
thick, white curling hair, which resembles 
the “judicial wig” often seen in old portraits. 
His face is a finely-cut specimen of the 
Grecian type, is smoothly shaven, and of a 
florid complexion. His voice is clear, dis- 
tinct, and impressive. In his walk he takes 
long strides, and plants his foot firmly down ; 
and though graceful in all his movements, 
they indicate great energy and force of 
character. There is no waste material or 
false motion about him, and his whole make 
shows him capable of great mental and 
physical power. If once seen he is never 
forgotten. In his manners he is frank, 
cordial, kind-hearted, and generous to a 
fault. 

He is temperate in eating and drinking, uses 
no tobacco, is an early riser, and keeps up 
the equilibrium between mind and body by 
much physical exercise. He may be often seen 
riding on horseback in Central Park before 
breakfast, and he always walks from his 
house to his office (about three miles), and 
again in returning, in all kinds of weather. 

PERSONAL LIFE, ETC. 

Mr. Stoughton has taken no active part in 
politics, never attending meetings of that 
kind, though often invited to preside or to 
speak. He was married at the age of thirty- 
seven. His home hospitality is notorious 
among his associates of the bench and bar, 
among whom he seeks to introduce a warmer 
spirit of cordial sociality. 

In the summer of 1867 he visited Europe, 
and made the usual tour on the Conti- 





nent, and again in 1869; and while last there 
visited the studio of Powers in Florence, 
and purchased from him at a large sum the 
“Greek Slave” (lately on exhibition at the 
Academy of Design), being one of the few 
which the artist has made, the others in this 
country being in the hands of W. W. Cor- 
coran, Esq., the Washington banker, and A. 
T. Stewart, Esq., respectively. He has a large 
library of English and American law books, 
and many miscellaneous books. 

Besides his residence on Fifth Avenue, he 
has a country seat at Windsor, Vt., and enter- 
tains largely, giving princely dinners to the 
judges of our highest State and national 
courts and other prominent persons, and often 
entertains distinguished foreigners who visit 
this country. The dinner and reception 
given by him to Prince Arthur was one of 
the few which the Prince accepted while in 
this country. 

a 


CLEAR THE WAY! 


MEN of thought, be up and stirring 
Night and day. 

Sow the seed,—withdraw the curtain, — 
Clear the way! 

Men of action, aid and cheer them 
As ye may ! 

There's a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam, 

There's a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow, 

There’s a midnight darkness changing 
Into gray ; 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day ? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray ? 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it, paper,—aid it, type; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe; 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Lo! a cloud’s about to vanish 
From the day ; 

And a brazen wrong to cramble 
Into clay. 

Lo! the Right ’s about to conquer ; 
Clear the way ! 

With the Right shall many more 

Enter smiling at the door ; 
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With the giant Wrong shall fall 
Many others, great and small, 
That for ages long have held us 
For their prey. 
Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 
—~eo—_— 


KNOWING; OR, MAN AND THE 
WORLD. 
THE NEED OF KNOWING MORE. 


BY A. P. SPRAGUE. 


HAT was a most commendable precept 

which was inscribed over the entrance 
to the famous temple at Delphi in the lan- 
guage of the most learned and elegant peo- 
ple of antiquity; but the knowledge of the 
self in any respect is augmented and better 
defined by a thorough acquaintance with the 
not-self. And in the present condition of 
the human soul, if not in every condition in 
future, the chief object of its existence is to 
perceive the truth—divine, human, eternal, 
temporal, spiritual, material truth. Truth is 
in the relation of things; and we will better 
understand the relation when we compre- 
hend both members, the not-self as well as 
the self. In order that the mind should 
operate, it must have something outside of it- 
self to operate upon. It can not operate 
effectually with intuitions simply, which are 
the mere expressions of the law of its con- 
scious action when it has something to act 
upon. The order of all mental activity is 
first knowing, then feeling, then desiring and 
willing. And all truth, excepting what 
comes through the senses, is abstracted from 
the results of sensation. We take a view of 
a cathedral, and the idea of the beautiful 
and then that of the good and useful in its 
design arise by the natural operation of the 
mental functions. These ideas are abstrac- 
tions from the concrete perceptions, and 
never ensue originally without the like pro- 
cess of knowing. They may be recalled, held 
up before the mind, revolved, modified, and 
combined, but they never are originated or 
created. And how numerous are the chari- 
ots in which truth and beauty, love and duty 
ride into our souls! Out of every vehicle 
we take something that will do us good or 
harm; from every perception we gather 
something beneficial or harmful, something 
pleasurable or painful, attractive or repulsive. 





And it is very desirable that we should pos- 
sess sufficient power to perceive the utmost 
beauty and harmony in nature and art, as 
well as the greatest goodness and truthful- 
ness in the actions of men, or the power and 
beneficence of Deity. But the fact is that 
these objects of knowledge, nature, man, and 
Deity are so related, connected, and inter- 
laced among each other, that a thorough 
knowledge of one can not be obtained with- 
out a consummate insight into each of the 
others. It is impossible to know all we may 
know of the Creator without knowing nature, 
without investigating its properties and the 
adaptation of its constituent parts so as to be 
able to see the workings of the Divine Mind 
mirrored there, and to understand the ex- 
pression of the thought of Deity in the crea- 
tion of the world. To know the Divinity 
broadly and profoundly, we must also know 
man, the chief of his works, in whom is man- 
ifest the consequence of causes that had their 
origin in the remoteness of the beginning. 
Then, to know man weil, we must know 
nature; for his body is material and he is 
subject to physical influences, while the mod- 
ifications of matter are the means of revealing 
to us the intellect and heart that reside in 
this earthly dwelling; through the air we 
hear him speak; by the light we see his form 
and moving; by the touch we feel his friend- 
ly hand or soft warm cheek, all full of mean- 
ing and spirituality. An accurate and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the artificial modifi- 
cations of matter is essential to our apprecia- 
tion of the intelligence and consequent power 
of man, his love for the beautiful and the 
useful in the development of science and art, 
and even his love for God which expresses 
itself largely in outward forms in the erec- 
tion of temples, cathedrals, and churches for 
the assembling of the people to worship. 
The connection is perfect. The relations be- 
tween the knowing and the knowable, be- 
tween self and God, nature and man, are 
intertwined among themselves; they lie over 
and under each the others, and within each 
the others; they contain each the others and 
illustrate each the others. As the colors 
whose separate existence the prism discloses 
are naturally combined to make one pure ray 
of light to the eye, so these three elements 
of great truths are united to produce one 
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beam of knowledge to the mind. Or, as this 
same solar beam of light contains both the 
caloric and the coloric elements, the heat-rays 
and the color-rays, so one act of knowing any 
of the classes of objects comprehends neces- 
sarily and invariably something of the oth- 
ers. We can not know God without know- 
ing man and nature; we can not know man 
without knowing God and nature; we can 
not know nature without knowing God and 
man. With these premises it is easy to de- 
duce the need of thorough cultivation of 
sense-perception, as well as the consumma- 
tion of physical science and constructive art. 
How then should these things we see envi- 
roning our lives affect us? As they were 
made for us, we should know more than we 
do know of them. The majority of mankind 
spend their lives in learning again and again 
what they once knew in a sort of mechanical 
way, never going into new realms or new 
fields of investigation—simply comprehend- 
ing what is necessary for the accomplishment 
of a few meagre desires and the satisfaction 
of a few little wants. Little are they affected 
by the wonders around them, in them, above 
them, beneath them. They see them, per- 
haps, that is, they pass before their eyes, but 
they obtain no definite, enlarged, noble views 
of them. They hear them, that is, the ever- 
varying manifold sounds of creation float into 
their ears, but they get no soul-inspiring, 
softening, elevating, and beautifying percep- 
tions of the wonderful harmony that is en 
folded in those beating waves of air. Every 
art is only a part of the complete combina- 
tion and arrangement which the material 
nature has provided or is capable of undergo- 
ing so as to produce effects for the enlighten- 
ment and pleasure of sentient beings. So far 
as a science operates to bring facts and prop- 
erties, causes and relations before the mind, 
in so far is it properly a science. And so far 
as an art serves to present the materials and 
forces of nature in new, useful, and beautiful 
relations, in so far is it truly an art. What 
an exquisite yet grand system, artificial yet 
real and true, and open to sense-perception, 
does music, in which science and art are in- 
separably blended in nearly equal propor- 
tions, open to our knowing! 

The sublime chastening effect of harmony 
and melody upon the soul can be intelligibly 





and fully realized only by applying the mind 
thoroughly to the science of music, and by 
training the ear, the organ by which we re- 
ceive it, to the keen perception of its recon- 
dite beauties, One may experience great plea- 
sure in viewing a painting; but how much 
more definite and intelligent and accountable 
would his enjoyment of this work of art be if 
he were versed in the delicate details of it ! 
The mere physical sensational effect which 
at first seized upon his mind would, on fur- 
ther and critical inspection, be transformed 
into a pure and lofty admiration for the work 
and the artist. An individual may be 
pleasurably affected at the sight of a well- 
wrought statue; he may experience a gross 
feeling of pleasure and with greater intensity 
than the sculptor himself; but vastly supe- 
rior is his appreciation of the piece when he 
has learned something of art and educated 
his esthetic sensibilities by constant well-di- 
rected use. But there is not only this indi- 
vidual need of larger attainments; there is a 
prophecy in the human soul that will be ful- 
filled because it must be fulfilled. That 
prophecy is gathered from the innate desire 
of the soul for the constant discovering of 
truth, and from its unceasing tendencies tow- 
ard expansion. Greater knowledge is need- 
ful for the complete development of our be- 
ing. There is need of knowing more, be- 
cause man will go on and be going on in 
conscious existence forever; nor will he be 
compelled to go over the same ground again 
and again. If there should be no more know- 
ing absolutely, no enlargement of the sphere 
known, there would be no further develop- 
ment ; there would be a repetition, for the 
knowing subject can not be consciously exist- 
ent without having cognizant acts, but there 
would be no growth. The physical frame 
ceases to enlarge when it has reached the re- 
alization of its germ. There is then a simple 
repetition of functional activities, a constant 
appropriating, digesting, and converting into 
blood the support of functional activity, a 
continued supplying of demands of the same 
nature. There is no longer growth, expan- 
sion, increase. When the soul has reached 
the perfection of its powers and has realized 
the germ of its existence, it may then stop 
growing, cease expanding. But when shall 
this limit be reached ? when shall perfection 
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be attained? Even when this symmetrical 
existence and enlargement of the soul has 
heen attained, we have no reason to think it 
will cease to grow and know more forever. 
It will not be compelled to repeat simply,— 
it will be allowed to appropriate other and 
different possessions; the demand will be 
ever increasing, and there will be a constant 
filling out and rounding out into the fullness 
of a completeness that always is at hand and 
yet far away. The desire of kncwing more 
will always be satisfied, and always need re- 
satisfying. The human soul will and must 
proceed with cognizant acts of the mighty 
illimitable world ; it will ever be threading 
in all directions the awfully intricate laby- 
rinth of being. It must expand and become 
great with the deposition of truth. It will 
traverse creation,—listen to its harmonies,— 
witness its glories,—feel its mysterious pow- 
ers, and then, for its further and different 
gratification, out of its possessions it will 
create a grander world in the bosom of its 
own thoughts. But there is no such need of 
greater and more certain knowledge of phys- 
ical truth as to warrant the expectation of a 
revelation. The needs in this direction are 


not so imperative as were the necessities for | 


a revelation of spiritual truth. It will make 
very little difference with the future happi- 
ness of the individual whether he is very 
wise and learned or very simple and ignorant. 
The difference will be in the capacities for 
enjoyment. Not so if the individual neg- 
lect the acquirement of religious truth and 
does not become inspired by divine teach- 
ings; that is fatal to his future happiness 
and to his opportunities for the satisfaction 








of the intense cravings of the soul in coming 
ages. Besides, the defect in our nature, if 


there were any, had reference to our spiritual 


perception, or rather to our spiritual abstrac- 
tion, of truth, and not to our sense-percep- 
tion. We do not know physical truth wrong ; 
we know aright as far as we do know, and 
our knowledge needs only to be enlarged and 
extended in the same line. We do not need 
to unlearn anything that we have learned in 
this direction. Revealed religion mainly set 
right the mode of seeking its center, namely, 
God; it revealed a simple and only way of 
leading out the heart of man toward Divin- 
ity, the object of religious knowledge and 
experience. But as we are on the right path 
in the pursuit of physical truth it will not 
be necessary or consistent with the harmony 
of things to take us up and set us down 
many leagues beyond where we are now in 
the investigation of this truth. It would 
deprive the mind of the true pleasure of 
knowing, the tracing of the successive pro- 
cesses, and the triumphing over obstacles. It 
would: abstract sweetness from intelligence 
and strip investigation of its fascination. 
As it is, and will be, however, the fires of ex- 
istence giow on myriad mountain tops in the 
land of knowable being, signaling the know- 
ing subject to come and kindle its enthusiasm 
by their sympathetic burnings. Those lurid 
flames leaping into the unknown heights 
above, with winning recklessness and bril- 
liant fascination send their alluring light to 
the center of the ambitious soul, arousing the 
spirit of ceaseless inquiry, and demonstrating 
to this human soul its need of knowing more 
and more. 
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WHAT CAN I DO BEST? 





THE REPORTER. 


N former ages—indeed, in the early part 
of our own age—the orator, if he would 
have his speech read by others, was obliged 
to write it out, either before it was delivered 
or from memory afterward. The speech 
might be stately and polished, but it lacked 
that electrical force which the excitement of 
the moment brings out in extemporaneous 
debate. It is interesting to see the difference 
between a speech that is prepared in advance 





of its delivery and given to the papers tu be 
put in type for the use of some favorite morn- 
ing paper, and the real speech as uttered 
under the impulse and inspiration of a large 
and interested audience, and reported on the 
spot verbatim for other papers. Though the 
speech were the same in general substance and 
drift, its real spirit could be obtained only by 
reading the shorthand reporter’s version of it 
as it fell from the lips of the excited orator. 
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The world does not consider, and in the 
main does not know, how much it is to-day 
indebted to the reporter for its knowledge of 
affairs. Fifty years ago Congressional re- 
ports, and the reports of all legislative bodies, 
and of religious conventions, synods, etc., 
were meagre—mere abstracts; hardly the 
dry bones, indeed, were presented to the 
public. 

Now, by the aid of shorthand and its twin 
brother, telegraphy, speeches made at ten 
o'clock at night in the Senate or in Parlia- 
ment are presented fresh and full, in the very 
words of the speaker. The man intoxicated 
by passion or by strong drink is reported 
verbatim to his disgusted constituents and 
an astonished public. Burns uttered the im- 


mortalized words: 
** O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see onursels as ithers see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion ;* 


but the reporter makes a man’s constituents 
see him as his colleagues in the legislature 
and convention are compelled to see him; and 
though the reporter gives to the world a deal 
of chaff which is uttered in public assemblies, 
he gives also, fortunately, the wheat as well. 
If the public is disgusted by the report of 
the speech of the Honorable Bombastes Furi- 
oso, it is favored with the sound, eloquent, 
and statesmanlike views of those who do not 
misrepresent constituencies; thus a man is 
able to have the reputation to which he is 
entitled. If he is a braggart and a fool, a 
wise constituency will wisely elect him to 
stay at home; if he have real merit, talent, 
and worth in him, the world is made aware 
of it. The sayings and doings, then, of the 
world—those that are worth transmitting— 
are presented to us by the aid of the reporter, 
telegrapher, and printer, upon our breakfast- 
tables every morning. This triune fraternity 
(the most important member of which is the 
reporter, for how could it be transmitted un- 
less it were reported, or printed except it 
were reported and transmitted ?) deserves well 
in public esteem. 

A bustling crowd of people who attend 
upon legislative debates, courts, or public 
lectures, and witness the entrance of the 
modest young men who quietly glide to their 
places in front of the speaker’s stand, may, if 
they please, look upon them with indiffer- 





ence; but if they knew their worth, if they 
considered the service rendered by them to 
the public, and the element of reform and 
progress which grows out of their labor, they 
would see a diamond on the brow of every 
one of those pale, quiet reporters. One of 
them having taken ten minutes of the great 
speech, another takes it up, and with his 
quick pencil continues the report of the dis- 
course, while the first quietly retiring hurries 
to the printing-office or telegraph-office to 
copy and transmit his part to the waiting 
type-setters; and in like manner eight or ten 
reporters in succession may carry their part 
away. Four, six, eight, or more long col- 
umns of closely printed matter show at day- 
light the next morning the result of their 
labor. 

This is only an outward view of the report- 
er’s life. The last one in the line may get 
the close of the speech at half-past ten; two 
hours may be required to reach the printing- 
office and copy out his report, and two hours 
more before he can inspect the proof; and at 
two or three o’clock in the morning he is 
permitted to hurry home to repose. At ten 
next morning he repairs to the newspaper 
office, and is assigned to duty for that day or 
night. This may be called the simplicity of 
reporting. 

If the reporter be engaged in court, all the 
questions and answers of counsel and wit- 
nesses, all the remarks of judges, all the con- 
flicts of counsel must generally be taken ver- 
batim. Formerly it was a slow process to 
take testimony, when the attorneys them- 
selves must write down every word in long- 
hand; but now the court proceedings march 
onward as if no delay were needed, for the 
nimble fingers of the quick-eared “ stenog- 
rapher” get every word, so that he can 
swear to it if necessary. Imagine a noisy ses- 
sion of a legislative body; appeals to the 
chair are being thrust in, and calls to order, 
and there is the struggle of the member who 
has the floor, or thinks he has it, to thrust 
his heavy speech upon unwilling ears, etc. 
The reporter, one would suppose, needs more 
than his single set of senses to get all that 
is said, to know who says it, the order in 
which it occurs, and have it put down in 
black and white. 

Another kind of reporting is that which 
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1s done in an office such as a phrenological 
cabinet, where “ character ” from dictation is 
taken down at length and carefully copied 
out in longhand. Lawyers also employ re- 
porters in their offices, to whom they dictate 
letters, contracts, depositions, and other legal 
documents. Commerce is having its eyes 
opened, and is employing shorthand writers 
to take dictations of letters and other busi- 
ness matters which are written. In our own 
office we sometimes dictate seventy letters in 


a day to shorthand writers, the phonographic 


notes being all the copy that is needed; thus 
a man who understands the intricacies of im- 
portant business can talk to his customers as 
if they were present; and a young man ora 
young woman just out of school can take 
these dictations and give a fair copy to be 
sent by post. Thus an important man can 
virtually do in an hour’s time as much letter- 
writing as he could accomplish by working 
hard all day. This saves his time, besides 
making the letter more mellow and fresh 
than a hurried business man can afford the 
time and patience to make it with his own 
hand. Instead of the hard, stereotyped 
phrase, “ Yours received, contents noted,” he 
can, through a reporter, be as pliant, polite, 
and extended in his communication as he 
would be if he had only three letters a day to 
write. It may be affirmed that literary labor 
in general might be lessened three-fourths or 
seventy-five per cent. by the aid of shorthand 
writers. 

Clergymen are learning that having read 
and imbued themselves with the subject-mat- 
ter of a sermon, one can, some bright morn- 
ing, when the mind is strong, sharp, and vig- 
orous, dictate a sermon in the quiet of his 
study, and do as much in an hour as he would 
be able to do in two or three days of hard labor. 
Having thus emptied his mind on his subject, 
he can ride, visit, work in his garden, recre- 
ate or rest, and thus maintain his health, and 
do a world of good to himself, his family, or 
parishioners ; and the next morning, when his 
mind is again clear and fresh, his amanuensis 
lays before him a fair copy of his yesterday 
morning’s dictation, and he may erase or in- 
terline, or, with his emanuensis at hand, add 
a page here and there to round out and em- 
bellish his thought. The next morning there 
is a handsome copy of his amended dictation 





ready for use in the pulpit. He may then 
dictate another discourse, and his week’s 
labor, so far as the drudgery of sermon-writ- 
ing is concerned, is done. It is safe to say 
that with a little practice a clergyman can 
do in one day’s work all the labor required 
to write in full two sermons; and we venture 
the assertion that a year’s practice in this way 
would place a man in such relations to ser- 
mon-writing that he could produce resulte 
better by fifty per cent. than in the weary, 
nerve-wearing process of longhand writing. 
When the mind is on fire with a theme, how 
it burns out the life to hold that burning 
thought till the slow hand can copy it! It is 
this that kills the sermon-writer. If the hot 
thought could be uttered as it would be in 
extemporaneous discourse, and the nimble 
fingers of the amanuensis could receive it and 
record it, and then at his leisure write it out, 
the minister would save his health to back up 
talent, and do double the work, and acquire 
twice the reputation, and live usefully twice 
as long, as by the old method. There is no 
more reason why the architect of a poem, an 
oration, or a sermon should submit to the 
tediousness of copying out his composition 
than that the architect of a bridge or a 
church should be obliged, after the plans are 
drawn, to do all the work with his own 
hands. The architect sketches, while the 
laborers execute, and thus his brain furnishes 
work for a hundred hands. 

Well, what of reporters, the talents re- 
quired, and the prospect of advancement pre- 
sented? We have considered already the 
value of reporting, and the questions come 
up, what talent is required? what culture ? 
and what opening is made for success and 
achievement to the reporter himself? We 
may remark first, that the more talent and 
culture the reporter has, the better. Charles 
Dickens was a reporter for a newspaper, and 
for many years had his seat in the reporters’ 
gallery of the British House of Commons. 
Starting with excellent ability and with only 
fair scholastic culture, he not only became a 
capital reporter, but grew out of mere report- 
ing to be one of the first novel-writers of the 
world. He won fame and fortune. Fair 
success, however, may be obtained by a young 
man of average ability and good English 
education. 
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It may not be news to our readers to say 
that some speakers are not good scholars ; 
their speeches are ungrammatical, and need 
working into shape by the reporter so far as 
grammar is concerned, therefore the reporter 
should be a good grammarian, a good speller, 
and a clear, rapid penman. He ought to 
have an excellent memory, so as to forget 
nothing he learns. He should have large per- 
ceptive organs, to make his mind quick and 
sharp. He should have keen hearing, and a 
quick eye, and a wide-awake temperament— 
not too nervous—so that he may be on the 
alert to hear, and quick of hand to write. 

In our office we have trained over fifty 
young phonographers, and, if we may use the 
term, they have graduated, some at the end 
of one year, some at the end of five, from our 
establishment, competent reporters to take 
positions in the gallery of Congress, in courts, 
State Legislatures, or as amanuenses for cler- 
gymen, lawyers, physicians, literary men, gen- 
erals, or members of the President’s Cabinet, 
or the heads of State departments. At this 
time Chief Justice Chase, Secretary of State, 
Mr. Fish, Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Bout- 
well, and we think one or more of the others, 
besides the Governors of several States, em- 
ploy reporters who commenced with us or 
have been employed by us at some time. 

It gives us pleasure also to mention Mr. T. 
J. Ellinwood—the reporter of Mr. Beecher’s 
sermons, a task most difficult, yet most suc- 
cessfully performed by him for the last twelve 
years—was formerly a reporter in our office ; 
another, Mr. William Anderson, is one of the 
first reporters in New York in a court of jus- 
tice, and has been connected many years with 
one of the leading journals of New York as 
reporter. Mr. Barrow is with Secretary Fish ; 
Mr. Hayes is in the Treasury Department; 
Mr. Wilson is in a public capacity at Atlan- 
ta, Georgia; Mr. Steward is with the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina; Mr. Bishop with an 
eminent law firm, as a general law reporter, in 
New York; Mr. Davis in a similar capacity. 
Some have studied for other professions, using 
reporting as a channel through which to enter 
them. One is a clergyman, one a lawyer and 


tutor in the law school at Yale, Prof. Platt ;. 


another, C. J. Hambleton, is a lawyer in 
Chicago ; Mr. Burnham, also in Chicago, is the 
official State reporter. Two are employed in 





insurance offices in Hartford, Conn., at hand- 
some salaries ; few clergymen, indeed, are bet- 
ter paid, even in cities. Another of our re- 
porters, Mr. Finley Anderson, brother of one 
previously named, has been employed by the 
New York Herald as correspondent in Europe, 
and in this country before, during, and since 
the war, and is regarded a brilliant writer; 
and when it is remembered that phonography 
was the door through which all these young 
men have secured position and success, most 
of whom started with us at small salaries be- 
cause they were beginners, it must be ad- 
mitted that we have been exceedingly fortu- 
nate in the timber wé have had to deal with, 
and that phonography furnishes not only an 
excellent profession for the right kind of per- 
son, but that it is a stepping-stone to emi- 
nent position. 

To be a good phonographer, there are re- 
quired in the person close attention, quick- 
ness of apprehension, faithfulness, integrity, 
rapidity, and, as we have said, a fair educa- 
tion. Ifa reporter be favored with high cul- 
ture, brilliant talent, and constitutional vigor, 
he may ultimately become in legislation or 
law a speech-maker instead of speech-reporter. 

It is rather remarkable that so many of the 
young men who have gone out from us into 
the various exciting positions of reportorial 
life have been so correct in their habits, so 
upright in morals, as to become an honor to 
their friends and to those who have been in- 
strumental in their entrance upon public life. 
With scarce an exception we could mention 
the names of all our reporters with pleasure, 
pride, and affection. They have done nobly; 
they have succeeded admirably; they are 
reaping their reward. 

It may be asked, How long a time, and 
how much study is required for a person of 
the right talent to become a reporter? We 
think two. hours a day for one year, with per- 
haps ten or twenty dollars’ worth of instruc- 
tion, would qualify a man to begin with a 
salary sufficient to support him in a plain, 
temperate way. Once started, time and prac- 
tice does the rest, and he will rise with a 
rapidity proportioned to his skill. It is a 
better business than teaching, so far as pay is 
concerned ; and with the same culture to start 
with, it opens a far wider field for mental 
growth and manly development. 
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THE “CHRISTIAN” CHURCH AND ITS EMINENT PREACHERS. 


DISCIPLES. 
E here present the portraits of twelve 
representative men of the religious 
community known as “ Disciples,” or “ Chris- 
tians.” 

In the lists from which we have selected, in 
addition to those here presented, we find the 
names of the following clergymen of distinc- 
tion in that denomination, viz. : 

Rey. Benjamin Franklin, editor of the Amer- 
ican Christian Review, Cincinnati, O.; Rev. 
Moses E. Lard, senior editor of the Apostolic 
Times, Lexington, Ky.; Pres. H. W. Everest, 


ends James Challen, Cincinnati, O. ; Winthrop 
H. Hopson, Louisville, Ky. ; J. W. McGarvey, 
Lexington, Ky.; L. B. Wilkes, Ky.; John A. 
Gano, Centerville, Ky. ; D. P. Henderson, Can- 
ton, Mo.; John S. Sweeny, Chicago, Ill. ; Dan- 
iel R. Vanbuskirk, Bloomington, Ill. ; William 
Baxter, New Lisbon, O.; Urban C. Brewer, 
Danville, Ind. ; William J. Pettigrew, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; and Joseph King, Allegany, Penn. 

With some of these we have held correspond- 


| ence on the subject of their presentation in our 


of Eureka College, Ill.; Pres. Allen R. Benton, | 
of Alliance College, Alliance, O.; and Rever- ' 


columns, and at some future time may meet 
the wishes of many readers by so doing. 
HISTORY AND DOCTRINE. 
The religious movement of which these are 
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0. A. BURGESS. 


L. L, PINKERTON. 





living representatives, had its origin very early 
in the present century, in the United States, in 
*% very prevalent desire among the various 
Protestant sects to find a basis on which a re- 
union could be formed. It was believed by 
many, that human written creeds and formu- 
las of faith, as bonds of union, were a virtual 
repudiation of the right of private judgment ; 
and, per consequence, there were many small 
societies in various parts of this country and 
Great Britain which had broken loose from 
the various creed-bound parties, and were en- 
deavoring to worship according to the primi- 
tive model, with no creed but the Bible. 

A co-operative movement in this direction 
was organized in Kentucky under the manage- 
ment of Rey. Barton W. Stone and others, 


ROBERT MILLIGAN 


W. T. MOORE. 


ROBERT GRAHAM. 


H. T. ANDERSON. 


| clergymen in the Presbyterian Church. The 





work thus commenced increased rapidly, and 
the converts from the various parties came in 
by thovsands, and great success attended the 
movement in Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Missouri. 

Nearly coincident with this was a move- 
ment in Western Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Ohio, under the supervision of Rev. Thomas 
Campbell and his son, Alexander Campbell, 
clergymen of the Presbyterian Church from 


| the north of Ireland, aided largely by the la- 


bors of a distinguished minister from Scotland, 
Walter Scott, who had also been educated in 
his native country for the Presbyterian pulpit. 

Like the Kentucky brethren, their plea was, 
the union of Christians, by the repudiation of 
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human creeds and the acceptance of the Bible 
alone as the bond of union. The reasonable- 
ness of this plea was so obvious that it met 
with great success wherever it was presented. 
The course pursued necessarily lead to a rein- 
vestigation of the teachings of Christ and his 
Apostles with respect to all the characteristics 
of the primitive Christian Church. Formulas 
and creeds having been laid aside, they were 
out on the sea of discovery. In regard to the 
practical result of the work on the customs 
and sentiments of the religious world, the 
whole matter seemed for a while to assume 
vague and indefinite forms. “The Organiza- 
tion of the Church,” “ The Call to the Minis- 
try,” “ The Influence of the Holy Spirit,” “ The 
Ordinance of Baptism —its Action, Subject, 
and Design,” and “ The Lord’s Supper,” were 
all yet to be passed through the crucible of in- 
vestigation. 

The powerful genius of Mr. Alexander Camp- 
bell soon pointed him out as the leader of this 
movement, and it became evident to him and 
his immediate associates that a return to prim- 
itive Christianity would necessitate the repu- 
diation of all infant church membership, and 
the practice of immersion as the one only 
apostolic and Christian baptism. This discov- 
ery led them to Elder Matthias Luse, of the 
Baptist Church, for admission to the ordinance 
of baptism; and they were accordingly im- 
mersed by him in the usual form on the 2d of 
June, 1812. These were seven in all, includ- 
ing Thomas Campbell and wife, Alexander 
Campbell and wife, Mrs. Bryant, and James 
and Sarah Henon. 

Although immersed by a Baptist, they did 
not immediately unite with any Baptist asso- 
ciation, not intending to take any step by 
which they should acknowledge the validity of 
any human creed, and thus invalidate the steps 
already taken. 

Down to the year 1815 six churches had 
been formed in the vicinity of the residence of 
the Campbells, in Western Virginia, and a 
connection was formed with the Red Stone 
Baptist Association, with the Bible alone as 
the bond of union. Difficulties soon arose, 
and the connection was severed, and a union 
formed with the Mahoning Association, in 
Ohio. This Association accepted the teaching 
of the reformers, and surrendered their secta- 
rian peculiarities, thus giving a great impetus 
to the work in Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 

Until the year 1823 the success of the cause 
must be considered as almost entirely local. 
All thus far had been done by the personal and 





direct influence of the preacher. The press 
had not yet been brought into requisition to 
sow the seed broadcast over the land, and to 
bring the hitherto incoherent mass together 
into one fraternity. Appreciating this neces- 
sity, Alexander Campbell commenced a month- 
ly periodical entitled The Christian Baptist, is- 
suing the first number August 3, 1823, and con- 
tinued its publication through seven volumes, 
after which it was succeeded by the Millennial 
Harbinger, which still continues, under the edi- 
torial management of his son-in-law, Pres. 
William K. Pendleton. 

The influence of this step was immediate 
and extensive. In Western Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Kentucky it seemed as though 
the religious world was being turned upside 
down. Friends and foes were eager for the 
new document,— the former for instruction, 
the latter for opposition. 

In the year 1832, through the efforts of Elder 
John T. Johnson (a brother of the former Vice- 
President, R. M. Johnson) and Barton W. 
Stone, a union was formed in Kentucky be- 
tween the two bodies which had been up to 
this time laboring separately for similar re- 
sults, and with the same principles. This gave 
a new impetus to the work, and the success of 
the Disciples has been and still is very great 
throughout the Western States, and in Great 
Britain and Australia, so that they now num- 
ber not less than 500,000 communicants. The 
greatest success has been attained in the State 
of Kentucky, where the Disciples claim a lar- 
ger membership than any other religious de- 
nomination. 

In the progress of Bible investigation among 
the Disciples, the following principles and 
practices have been developed : 

I. That the purity of the Church of Christ 
depends largely on purity of speech among its 
members, and hence Bible things should be 
called by Bible names only. “ Christians,” 
“ Disciples,” “ Saints,” “ Holy Brethren,” etc., 
are proper designations for the followers of 
Christ. 

II. That Jesus Christ is the only begotten 
Son of God, is the capital proposition of the 
Christian Religion, faith in which is a neces- 
sary condition to Discipleship. Indeed, this is 
generally regarded as the creed of the Christian 
Church, all else having value only as it relates 
to this. 

III. That Immersion in water, of a proper 
subject, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit, is the one only 
Apostolic and Christian Baptism. 
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IV. That Christian Baptism is for remission 
of sins. 

VY. That the Holy Spirit operates in conver- 
sion and sanctification only through the word 
of truth. 

VI. That the Lord’s Supper is a commemo- 
rative institution, and primitive example re- 
quires that it be celebrated every first day of 
the week. 

VII. The preaching of the Apostles has been 
urged as the model style; hence, in the public 
ministrations of the Word it is, and has been, 
common from the first to refrain from all hu- 
man expedients, such as anxious seats, mourn- 
ing benches, and long catechetical private 
examinations, to test the sincerity of the 
candidate and to obtain divine aid; but to 
urge on those who believe in Christ to move in 
immediate obedience to his commands. 

VIII. That the government of the Church 
is congregational, and generally with a plural- 
ity of elders. 

The Disciples have established and sustain 
the following institutions of learning, viz. : 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va.; Ken- 
tucky University, Lexington, Ky.; North- 
western Christian University, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Hiram College, Hiram, O.; Eureka 
College, Eureka, Ill.; Alliance College, Alli- 
ance, O.; Abingdon College, Abingdon, III. ; 
Christian College, Canton, Mo.; Oskaloosa 
College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

SILAS EATON SHEPARD. 

The subject of this sketch is of medium stature, being 
about five feet nine inches high, and weighing about one 
hundred and eighty pounds, thus showing a heavy-built, 
compact organization, somewhat like that of the late 
ex-President Martin Van Buren, whom in personal ap- 
pearance he has been said to resemble. Dr. Shepard's 
paternal ancestry is traceable back to the year 1603, in 
England, where they were Independents. Every gene- 
ration, from that date, furnished several clergymen to 
that denomingtion. Several of these emigrated to the 
colony of Massachusetts at an early day, and were 
among the founders of the Congregationalists of New 
England. Others of the family emigrated to Virginia, 
and from these two points they have spread through the 
States of the American Union. The lineage meets the 
maternal line of the late ex-President John Quincy 
Adams in the person of Thomas Shepard, a Puritan 
minister of the seventeenthcentury. His paternal grand- 
mother was a relative of General Eaton, of the American 
Revolution, hence his name, Silas Eaton. His maternal 
ancestry were of German blood and Protestant faith. 
Though in the full strength of his mental and physical 
powers, he is far advanced in life, having been born in 
the first decade of the present century in Utica, N. Y. 
fiis early life was spent on a farm, but his intense natu- 
ra! desire for mental improvement has enabled him to 
surmount numerous obstacles, and carried him with 
honor through a course of classical, medical, and theo- 
logical studies. He commenced preaching when he was 





but nineteen years of age, and has been known and rec- 
ognized as an able minister of the Gospel ever since. As 
an adjunct means of support, he became a highly suc- 
cessful physician for many years in the city of New 
York and elsewhere. He dissented from the views of 
his Congregational ancestry on baptism when only six- 
teen years of age, and joined a Baptist church, and was 
soon afterward licensed and ordained to the ministry. 
His evangelical labors in New York and Pennsylvania, 
the principal fields of his operations, have been crowned 
with great success. The converts under his preaching 
have amounted to not less than three thousand. His 
great repugnance to the publication of the results of his 
preaching in past years has made a false impression on 
some minds in regard to his power as a preacher. But 
those who are familiar with his presence, and who are 
acquainted with the history of the cause where he has 
labored, willingly concede that a more powerful pulpit 
orator does not live among us. For logical acumen, 
abundant fruitfulness of thought, and sound Scriptural 
exposition he is unsurpassed. 

Doctor Shepard was pastor of the congregation of 
Disciples in the city of New York from 1850 to 1856, 
during which time the church, which had been in com- 
parative obscurity, was brought into public notice. 

During these years he became prominently identified 
with the work of the American Bible Union in the 
revision of the English Scriptures. He has at different 
times sustained to that organization the relations of 
vice-president, member of the board of managers, and 
translator. He rendered efficient aid to the final commit- 
tee on the New Testament. 

In the years 1857 and ‘58 he made a tour through the 
Eastern World, embracing England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, France, Belgium, Prussia, the German States, 
Switzerland, Italy, Egypt, and Syria. Since his return 
he has lectured somewhat on Egypt and Syria. In the 
earlier part of his religious career he conducted, quite 
successfully, a monthly periodical called the Primétive 
Christian, and in 1854 a monthly called The Reviser, the 
former being rather miscellaneous ; the latter, critical. 

The Doctor has frequently been urged to accept re- 
sponsible positions over institutions of learning, but has 
declined all but the presidency of Hiram College, Ohio, 
of which he was the first president. At the close of the 
first year he resigned his position, and is at present en- 

ged as pastor of a church in Cleveland. 


LEWIS L. PINKERTON. 


Dr. Pinkerton was born in Baltimore County, Mary- 
land, January 28, 1812. His grandparents on the father’s 
side were Irish, on the mother’s German. The family 
settled in Brooke County, Va., in 1821. Here in the hill 
country for ten years his life was one of incessant, hard, 
ill-requited toil. He was employed sometimes in the 
ordinary labors of the farm, sometimes in coal-digging, 
sometimes in cutting wood for distilleries, then very nu- 
merous in Western Virginia; sometimes in wool-card- 
ing. In the winter of 1830-31 he spent a few weeks at 
school, and obtained some knowledge of English gram- 
mar and arithmetic. Meanwhile he had read a few books 
that chance had thrown in his way, and with this small 
stock of knowledge, and a view to further improvement, 
he commenced teaching school not far from Bethany, in 
the spring of 1831. The same year he left Virginia, and, 
after visiting several localities, settled in Trenton, Ohio. 
Here he engaged in teaching a common school, and in 
the study and practice of medicine. He was married in 
1833, and in 1835 attended a course of lectures in the 
Medica! College of Ohio, at Cincinnati. 
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human creeds and the acceptance of the Bible 
alone as the bond of union. The reasonable- 
ness of this plea was so obvious that it met 
with great success wherever it was presented. 
Ihe course pursued necessarily lead to a rein- 
vestigation of the teachings of Christ and his 
Apostles with respect to all the characteristics 
of the primitive Christian Church. Formulas 
and creeds having been laid aside, they were 
out on the sea of discovery. In regard to the 
practical result of the work on the customs 
and sentiments of the religious world, the 
whole matter seemed for a while to assume 
vague and indefinite forms. “The Organiza- 
tion of the Church,” “ The Call to the Minis- 
try,” “ The Influence of the Holy Spirit,” “ The 
Ordinance of Baptism —its Action, Subject, 
and Design,” and “ The Lord’s Supper,” were 
all yet to be passed through the crucible of in- 
vestigation. 

The powerful genius of Mr. Alexander Camp- 
bell soon pointed him out as the leader of this 
movement, and it became evident to him and 
his immediate associates that a return to prim- 
itive Christianity would necessitate the repu- 
diation of all infant church membership, and 
the practice of immersion as the one only 
apostolic and Christian baptism. This discov- 
ery led them to Elder Matthias Luse, of the 
Baptist Church, for admission to the ordinance 
of baptism; and they were accordingly im- 
mersed by him in the usual form on the 2d of 
June, 1812. These were seven in all, includ- 
ing Thomas Campbell and wife, Alexander 
Campbell and wife, Mrs. Bryant, and James 
and Sarah Henon. 

Although immersed by a Baptist, they did 
not immediately unite with any Baptist asso- 
ciation, not intending to take any step by 
which they should acknowledge the validity of 
any human creed, and thus invalidate the steps 
already taken. 

Down to the year 1815 six churches had 
been formed in the vicinity of the residence of 
the Campbells, in Western Virginia, and a 
connection was formed with the Red Stone 
Baptist Association, with the Bible alone as 
the bond of union. Difficulties soon arose, 
and the connection was severed, and a union 
formed with the Mahoning Association, in 
Ohio. This Association accepted the teaching 
of the reformers, and surrendered their secta- 
rian peculiarities, thus giving a great impetus 
to the work in Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 

Until the year 1823 the success of the cause 
must be considered as almost entirely local. 
All thus far had been done by the personal and 





direct influence of the preacher. The press 
had not yet been brought into requisition to 
sow the seed broadcast over the land, and to 
bring the hitherto incoherent mass together 
into one fraternity. Appreciating this neces- 
sity, Alexander Campbell commenced a month- 
ly periodical entitled The Christian Baptist, is- 
suing the first number August 3, 1823, and con- 
tinued its publication through seven volumes, 
after which it was succeeded by the Millennial 
Harbinger, which still continues, under the edi- 
torial management of his son-in-law, Pres. 
William K. Pendleton. 

The influence of this step was immediate 
and extensive. In Western Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Kentucky it seemed as though 
the religious world was being turned upside 
down. Friends and foes were eager for the 
new document,—the former for instruction, 
the latter for opposition. 

In the year 1832, through the efforts of Elder 
John T. Johnson (a brother of the former Vice- 
President, R. M. Johnson) and Barton W. 
Stone, a union was formed in Kentucky be- 
tween the two bodies which had been up to 
this time laboring separately for similar re- 
sults, and with the same principles. This gave 
a new impetus to the work, and the success of 
the Disciples has been and still is very great 
throughout the Western States, and in Great 
Britain and Australia, so that they now num- 
ber not less than 500,000 communicants. The 
greatest success has been attained in the State 
of Kentucky, where the Disciples claim a lar- 
ger membership than any other religious de- 
nomination. 

In the progress of Bible investigation among 
the Disciples, the following principles and 
practices have been developed : 

I. That the purity of the Church of Christ 
depends largely on purity of speech among its 
members, and hence Bible things should be 
called by Bible names only. “ Christians,” 
“ Disciples,” “ Saints,” “ Holy Brethren,” etc., 
are proper designations for the followers of 
Christ. 

II. That Jesus Christ is the only begotten 
Son of God, is the capital proposition of the 
Christian Religion, faith in which is a neces- 
sary condition to Discipleship. Indeed, this is 
generally regarded as the creed of the Christian 
Church, all else having value only as it relates 
to this. 

III. That Immersion in water, of a proper 
subject, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit, is the one only 
Apostolic and Christian Baptism. 
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IV. That Christian Baptism is for remission 
of sins. 

VY. That the Holy Spirit operates in conver- 
sion and sanctification only through the word 
of truth. 

VI. That the Lord’s Supper is a commemo- 
rative institution, and primitive example re- 
quires that it be celebrated every first day of 
the week. 

VII. The preaching of the Apostles has been 
urged as the model style; hence, in the public 
ministrations of the Word it is, and has been, 
common from the first to refrain from all hu- 
man expedients, such as anxious seats, mourn- 
ing benches, and long catechetical private 
examinations, to test the sincerity of the 
candidate and to obtain divine aid; but to 
urge on those who believe in Christ to move in 
immediate obedience to his commands. 

VIII. That the government of the Church 
is congregational, and generally with a plural- 
ity of elders. 

The Disciples have established and sustain 
the following institutions of learning, viz. : 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va.; Ken- 
tucky University, Lexington, Ky.; North- 
western Christian University, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Hiram College, Hiram, O.; Eureka 
College, Eureka, Ill.; Alliance College, Alli- 
ance, O.; Abingdon College, Abingdon, III. ; 
Christian College, Canton, Mo.; Oskaloosa 
College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


SILAS EATON SHEPARD. 

The subject of this sketch is of medium stature, being 
about five feet nine inches high, and weighing about one 
hundred and eighty pounds, thus showing a heavy-built, 
compact organization, somewhat like that of the late 
ex-President Martin Van Buren, whom in personal ap- 
pearance he has been said to resemble. Dr. Shepard's 
paternal ancestry is traceable back to the year 1603, in 
England, where they were Independents. Every gene- 
ration, from that date, farnished several clergymen to 
that denomingtion. Several of these emigrated to the 
colony of Massachusetts at an early day, and were 
among the founders of the Congregationalists of New 
England. Others of the family emigrated to Virginia, 
and from these two points they have spread through the 
States of the American Union. The lineage meets the 
maternal line of the late ex-President John Quincy 
Adams in the person of Thomas Shepard, a Puritan 
minister of the seventeenthcentury. His paternal grand- 
mother was a relative of General Eaton, of the American 
Revolution, hence his name, Silas Eaton. His maternal 
ancestry were of German blood and Protestant faith. 
Though in the full strength of his mental and physical 
powers, he is far advanced in life, having been born in 
the first decade of the present century in Utica, N. Y. 
fiis early life was spent on a farm, but his intense natu- 
ra! desire for mental improvement has enabled him to 
surmount numerous obstacles, and carried him with 
honor through a course of classical, medical, and theo- 
logical studies. He commenced preaching when he was 
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but nineteen years of age, and has been known and rec- 
ognized as an able minister of the Gospel ever since. As 
an adjunct means of support, he became a highly euc- 
cessful physician for many years in the city of New 
York and elsewhere. He dissented from the views of 
his Congregational ancestry on baptism when only six- 
teen years of age, and joined a Baptist church, and was 
soon afterward licensed and ordained to the ministry. 
His evangelical labors in New York and Pennsylvania, 
the principal fields of his operations, have been crowned 
with great success. The converts under his preaching 
have amounted to not less than three thousand. His 
great repugnance to the publication of the results of his 
preaching in past years has made a false impression on 
eome minds in regard to his power as a preacher. But 
those who are familiar with his presence, and who are 
acquainted with the history of the cause where he has 
labored, willingly concede that a more powerful pulpit 
orator does not live among us. For logical acumen, 
abundant fruitfulness of thought, and sound Scriptural 
exposition he is unsurpassed. 

Doctor Shepard was pastor of the congregation of 
Disciples in the city of New York from 1850 to 1856, 
during which time the church, which had been in com- 
parative obscurity, was brought into public notice, 

During these years he became prominently identified 
with the work of the American Bible Union in the 
revision of the English Scriptures. He has at different 
times sustained to that organization the relations of 
vice-president, member of the board of managers, and 
translator. He rendered efficient aid to the final commit- 
tee on the New Testament. 

In the years 1857 and °58 he made a tour through the 
Eastern World, embracing England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, France, Belgium, Prussia, the German States, 
Switzerland, Italy, Egypt, and Syria. Since his return 
he has lectured somewhat on Egypt and Syria. In the 
earlier part of his religious career he conducted, quite 
successfully, a monthly periodical called the Primitive 
Christian, and in 1854 a monthly called The Reviser, the 
former being rather miscellaneous ; the latter, critical. 

The Doctor has frequently been urged to accept re- 
sponsible positions over institutions of learning, but has 
declined all but the presidency of Hiram College, Ohio, 
of which he was the first president. At the close of the 
first year he resigned his position, and is at present en- 
gaged as pastor of a church in Cleveland. 


LEWIS L. PINKERTON, 


Dr. Pinkerton was born in Baltimore County, Mary- 
land, January 28, 1812. His grandparents on the father’s 
side were Irish, on the mother’s German. The family 
settled in Brooke County, Va., in 1821. Here in the hill 
country for ten years his life was one of incessant, hard, 
ill-requited toil. He was employed sometimes in the 
ordinary labors of the farm, sometimes in coal-digging, 
sometimes in cutting wood for distilleries, then very nu- 
merous in Western Virginia; sometimes in wool-card- 
ing. In the winter of 1830-31 he spent a few weeks at 
school, and obtained some knowledge of English gram- 
mar and arithmetic. Meanwhile he had read a few books 
that chance had thrown in his way, and with this small 
stock of knowledge, and a view to further improvement, 
he commenced teaching school not far from Bethany, in 
the epring of 1831. The same year he left Virginia, and, 
after visiting several localities, settled in Trenton, Ohio. 
Here he engaged in teaching a common school, and in 
the study and practice of medicine. He was married in 
1833, and in 1835 attended a course of lectures in the 
Medical College of Ohio, at Cincinnati. 
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In 1836 he removed to Carthage, Ohio, where he con- 
tinued to study and practice medicine till May, 1838, 
when he gave up the profession, in which he had been 
quite successful, and began to preach the Gospel. 

Dr. Pinkerton’s early religious training was Presbyte- 
rian. After a long-continued examination of the Word 
of God, he was, in 1830, baptized unde. the personal min- 
istry of Alexander Campbell. From this time until his 
location in Carthage he was improving his knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and, as opportunity offered, increasing 
his general stock of knowledge. 

During .the years 1838, 1839, and 1840 he traveled 
almost constantly, preaching the glad tidings to thou- 
sands, and witnessing the baptism of a great number of 
converts. In 1841 he removed to Lexington, Kentucky, 
and took charge of the church in that city. During the 
wintcr of the same year he attended a course of lectures 
in the Medical Department of Transylvania University, 
and received the degree of M.D. He resigned his con- 
tection with the church in Lexington in the fall of 1843, 
ana spent the remainder of that year and the greater part 
of the next in preaching and soliciting subscriptions for 
Bacon College, located at Harrodsburg, Ky. He removed 
to Midway, Ky., in the spring of 1845, where he taught a 
successful female academy, with only occasional assis- 
tance, until the summer of 1851. Meanwhile he con- 
ceived the idea of a female orphan school, and commu- 
nicated his plans to Mr. J. Ware Parish, a noble Christian 
gentleman, who at once took hold of the enterprise with 
the warmest zeal. In the winter of 1846-47 a charter 
was obtained from the Legislature of Kentucky, and the 
orphan school located at Midway was put into successful 
operation. The establishment of this school may be re- 
garded as one of the most important events in Dr. Pink- 
erton’s career. It was his own conception ; and to him, 
more than to any other man, are the Disciples in Ken- 
tacky indebted for this magnificent monument of Chris- 
tian liberality. 

In the year 1862 Dr. Pinkerton entered the army of the 
United States, as Surgeon of the Eleventh Regiment 
Kentucky Cavalry, and some time in September of that 
year was sunstruck while on duty. This accident not 
only rendered him unfit for military duty, but. greatly 
enfeebled him for four or five years; indeed, it can 
hardly be said that he has yet fully recovered. 

From the beginning of the great struggle for the pre- 
servation of the national existence to the present day, 
Dr. Pinkerton has been an earnest and unflinching loyal- 
ist. He gave to the Government for the suppression of 
the rebellion a steady and an enthusiastic support. 

Since the war he has, at great personal inconvenience 
and loss, braved the intense hostile opinion of his State, 
and done what he could to shelter defenseless negroes 
from persecution, and to secure to them their rights as 
men. Kentucky contains no Unionist with a more un- 
spotted character, nor any braver advocate of the rights 
and claims of a once despised and outcast race. 

Besides being a successful preacher and teacher, the 
Doctor is one of the most accomplished writers in the 
ranks of the Disciples. In 1848 he edited and published 
the Christian Mirror. In 1851 he was senior editor of 
the Ecclesiastic Reformer. In 1853-54 he edited the Ken- 
tucky department of the Christian Age, and in 1844-45 
the New Era, a weekly newspaper, the organ of the Sons 
of Temperance in Kentucky. 

The Doctor's scholarship is quite respectable, and 
would, doubtless, have been considered by less modest 
men than he equal to the position of College President, 
which has several times been tendered him, and which 
he hae declined. ‘ 





Dr. Pinkerton may justly be regarded as one of the 
most original and independent men among the Disciples. 
His logical powers are above mediocrity, and he has « 
fine imagination. He exposes himself to the most 
searching criticism, and his course through life shows 
that he feels invincible in the integrity of his purposes, 
however he may err in judgment. He is fearless in his 
exposures of what he regards inconsistency, whether in 
high places or low, in the church or out of it. There is 
little of the politician in his conduct. The only popu- 
larity he seeks is such as may result from a bold and 
fearless advocacy of truth and righteousness for their 
own sake. Withal, he is thoroughly conscientious, and 
possesses in a high degree a generous, sympathetic, and 
forgiving nature. 


ROBERT MILLIGAN. 


Robert Milligan was born in the County of Tyrone, 
Ireland, on the twenty-fifth of July, 1814, and came to 
America in 1818, where he lived with his parents, in 
Trumbull County, O., until the spring of 1832. He en- 
tered Zelienople Academy in Beaver County, Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1833; and after spending several years in acadein- 
ical and classical studies, he finally graduated in Wash- 
ington College, which is located in Washington, Pa., in 
1840. 

In the same year he was elected to the Chair of 
Engtish Literature in his Alma Mater, in which depart- 
ment he taught for nine years, and also conducted a 
portion of the Latin and Greek classics. In 1849 he 
accepted the Chair of Natural Science in the same insti- 
tution, and labored two years therein. He was then 
elected to the Chair of Mathematics in the State Univer- 
sity of Indiana, but after two sessions he accepted the 
Chair of Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy, 
in the same institution. In 1854 he was elected to the 
Chair of Mathemat'‘cs in Bethany College, Brooke County, 
Va., ané@ in 1856 became co-editor of the Millennial Har- 
binger. He labored in this two-fold capacity until July 
4, 1859, and in the September following entered on his 
duties as President of Kentucky University, to which he 
had been elected. This position he held until the estab 
lishment of the various colleges in the University, when 
he was elected to the Presidency of the College of the 
Bible, which position he still occfipies. 

Mr. Milligan’s early religious training was in the 
Associate Presbyterian Church. In 1844 he wae or- 
dained to the work of the Christian ministry by Elder 
Thomas Campbell, with the concurrence of the churches 
at Williamsburg, Pigeon Creek, and Pleasant Valley, in 
Washington County, Pa. His name, however, is better 
known among the Disciples in connectién with educa- 
tional institutions and periodical literature than in the 
ministry of the Word. Teaching has been the great 
business of his life, and he has taught nearly every 
branch in the college curriculum. He is, nevertheless, 
an earnest, instructive, and efficient preacher, devoting 
his abilities rather to the edification of the church than 
to the more aggressive and arduous work of the direct 
conversion of the world. 

President Milligan is a ripe scholar, and as a teacher 
has no superior in all the land. He has written much for 
the periodicals of the Disciples, and has recently pub- 
lished two valuable works, the first enfitled ** Reason 
and Revelation; or, the Province of Reason in Matters 
pertainirg to Divine Revelation; the second, “The 
Scheme of Redemption.” These works are intended for 
schools, colleges, and private families, and are destined 
to have an extensive circulation, and will certainly do 
much good in giving the public proper views concerning 
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the origin, character, and interpretation of the Word of 
God. 

Mr. Milligan is about five feet nine inches high, slightly 
built, and has a medium-sized brain, large in the intel- 
lectual and moral regions. He has a thin visage, fine, 
silky brown hair, peculiarly sharp, light gray eye, and 
has, taken altogether, an exceedingly fine-grained tem- 
perament, susceptible of high intellectual action, but not 
sufficiently supported by the vital and motive elements. 
The above statement of facts, however, fully shows that 
he has been, and still is, the proper man in the proper 
place, in all the positions of usefulness to which, in the 
providence of God, he has been called. 


HENRY T. ANDERSON. 


Henry T. Anderson is a native of the ** Old Dominion.” 
He was born in Caroline County, Va., on the 27th of 
January, 1812. His parents—natives also of Virginia— 
were Baptists, though but little under the sectarian in- 
fluences of the times. His father was immersed, simply, 
on confessing his faith in Christ as the Son of God, 
without the intervention of any human creed. He often 
said his creed was summed up in two words—faith and 
obedience. This was before his son Henry was born; 
hence the early religious training of the son was mostly 
unshackled by the humanisms of the times. The Bible 
was the text-book, and its unfettered teaching was per- 
mitted to have its full power over his youthful mind. 
Under these influences he continued until he was about 
twenty-one years of age, when he made confession of his 
faith, and was immersed by his elder brother, who had 
left the Baptists and united with the Disciples. This oc- 
curred in July, 1832, and was not the result of any special 
effort by others; but as his brother had preached that 
“Baptism was for remission of sins,” he investigated 
for himself and found it Scriptural, and hence demanded 
immersion. In his youth Mr. Anderson enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a good classical education, which was very 
soon made available in the study of the Greek Scripttres, 
with reference to the better understanding of the revela- 
tions of God, and the correction of the numerous errors 
discovered in the common version. 

He began to preach in the month of May, 1833, and his 
first discourse was delivered in Spottsylvania County, 
Virginia, at a meeting-house called Berea. From that 
time until 1837 he preached in Caroline, Hanover, and 
some other counties, but was not employed by any 
charch. His time was devoted mainly to the study of 
the Scriptures. 

In 1837 Mr. Anderson came to Kentucky, and taught 
school and preached in the southern part of the State un- 
til November, 1847, when he removed to Lonisville, and 
took charge of the church on the corner of Fourth and 
Walnut streets, and remained there six years. From 
November, 1853, to December, 1861, he was engaged at 
various points in Kentucky, preaching the Gospel and 
teaching classical schools. 

In the latter part of the year 1861, while residing in 
Flemingsburgh, he began to translate the New Testa- 
ment, shortly after which he removed to Harrodsburg. 
He writes: 

“I was engaged by the church here and at Cane Run 
at a salary of $550. I mention this that it may be known 
what means I have had. I had firm faith that God had 
called me to make a translation, and my faith has not 
failed me. The Lord raised me up friends. Some from 
a distance sent me a few dollars. Two worthy sisters 
paid $120 each, last year. Those near me have, some of 
them, remembered my wants, and generously supplied 
me with food and clothing. Though the war swept away 





what little I had, God has never forsaken me. I havea 
Father in heaven, a Redeemer at His right hand. My 
prayers have been heard. Friends are near me, and I 
live a monument of the truth that God will not forsake 
those who trust in him.” 

The above-mentioned translation, which was published 
in 1864, is very popular among the Disciples, and has had 
an extensive sale. Since its publication the revised and 
improved Greek text of Tischendorf has come promi- 
nently before the world, and our translator is again at 
his favorite work, rendering that text into our vernacular. 

Mr. Anderson is tall and handsomely built; has black 
eyes and a somewhat ruddy complexion, and is spare in 
flesh. He has a fine, silvery-toned voice, well modulated, 
and hence, with his cultured, analytical mind, he appears 
before an intelligent audience as a very attractive and in- 
structive speaker. His manner is easy, graceful, and 
perfectly self-possessed, His preaching partakes largely 
of Scripture exposition. For many years he has ranked 
as a thorough student, and as an able thinker and highly 
instructive speaker. His reputation has not heralded 
him so much as a proselyter of the masses, as an efficient 
instructor of the studious and thoughtful. His has been 
the work of laying deep the foundation on which othera 
have reared the structure. 


WILLIAM KIMBROUGH PENDLETON. 


President Pendleton is five feet eight and a half inches 
high, and weighs about one hundred and fifty pounds. 
He has, to the casual observer, a delicate physical or- 
ganization, but his history demonstrates that although 
the mental tendencies greatly predominate over the 
muscular and vital systems, yet the latter are of a 
tongh and elastic nature and fully able to sustain all 
the intensity and activity which have characterized 
the former. He was born in Louisa County, Va., Sep-- 
tember 8, 1817. He is of English descent, and his- 
ancestors, both paternal and maternal, have from the 
earliest history of this country occupied distinguished 
positions in the state and the church. His mother was 
brought up under Episcopal influences, but his father, 
Colonel Edmund Pendleton, was not a member of any 
church until William was about sixteen years of age, 
when he became a reader of the Christian Baptist and: 
Millennial Harbinger, and after a full and free investi- 
gation of the plea presented by the advocates of primi- 
tive Christianity he determined to be immersed; The 
celebrated Mount Gilboa church had its origin in efforts 
put forth by this gentleman. 

From his earliest boyhood his education was carefully 
provided for. After attending for several years the best 
schools in that part of the State, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, where, besides the academical course, 
he studied law two years, and was licensed to practice. 
During most of this time he had been a regular reader 
of the religious papers mentioned, and a constant and 
earnest student of the Word of God. For years he 
frequently heard the preaching of some of the most 
distinguished men among the Disciples, and. above all he 
was carefully trained from his infancy by a pious mother. 
Under these influences, having come to a full under- 
standing of his duty, he was in June, 1840, immersed by 
Alexander Campbell at the Mount Gilboa. chureh, 
Louisa County, Va. In the fall of the same year he 
married Levinia M., daughter of Alexander Campbell, 
who died in the spring of 1846. 

He was appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Bethany College in May, 1841 (the year the college was 
founded), and has been connected with it ever since as 
Professor, and much of the time as. Vice-President, and 
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now as President. In 1844 he was united to the editorial 
corps of the Millennial Harbinger, and has continued in 
that relation ever since, being at this time its proprietor 
and senior editor. 

In August, 1848, Mr. Pendleton was married to Clarinda, 
another daughter of Alexander Campbell, to whom Mr. 
Campbell addressed his celebrated letters from Europe. 
She also soon passed away, January, 1851. His third 
wife, Catherine H., daughter of Judge King, of Warren, 
O., still lives, ably and gracefully contributing as help- 
meet in the duties of his vocation. She is a lady of su- 
perior attainments, and greatly lightens the labors of his 
study by her assistance. 

On the death of Mr. Campbell, Professor Pendleton was 
unanimously elected President by the curators of Bethany 
College. 

Asa disciplinarian he compels obedience more from 
principle and respect for the law than from the fear of 
punishment. Respecting others, he is respected, and by 
precept and example inspires such admiration and love 
for all that is noble and manly, and such contempt for 
all that is mean and ungentlemanly, that all who come 
under his influence almost unconsciously become more 
gentlemanly. 

As a companion, Pres. P. is cheerful and social, 
pleasantly and easily adapting himself and his conver- 
sation to the character of his company. In hospitality 
he is profuse and unbounded, and conspicuous in Chris- 
tian generosity and liberality. In no place are the 
exhibitions of his character more delightful than in his 
domestic relations. 

As a speaker he is unimpassioned but elegant, deeply 
engaging and impressive, hia voice clear, his enunciation 
distinct, and his language chaste, faultlessly accurate, 
and the very picture of his thoughts. A close, logical 
reasoner, capable of bringing out the minutest details 
of his subject, and at the same time preserving the 
unbroken unity of his discourse, he progresses with 
atrictest method with his subject, yet with a rare sugges- 
tiveness that opens rich avenues of thought, which give 
a freshness and charm to every subject he touches, Asa 
writer, he composes rapidly, and while the same char- 
acteristics as a speaker prevail in his composition, there 
ig a much greater tendency to metaphor and analogy. 
His views on any religious question have a weight with 
the Disciples unsurpassed by those of any other minister 
of the church. 


ROBERT GRAHAM. 


This distinguished preacher and teacher was born on 
the 14th of August, 1822, in the city of Liverpool, En- 
‘gland. His parents were members of the Church of En- 
gland. The mother, however, having been a member of 
the Methodist Church previous to her marriage, gave to 
the family a strong liking for that church. In the winter 
of 1836-37, being then only fourteen years of age, he was 
deeply impressed with the importance of religion at a 
protracted meeting among the Methodist Protestants in 
Allegany City, Pa., under the ministry of Rev. John 
Brown ; and having joined the church on probation, he 
was admitted to full fellowship at the expiration of six 
months. 

In the fall of 1888 Mr. Graham was made acquainted 
with the congregation of Disciples in Allegany City, Pa., 
through his friend William Baxter, who had left the 
church of which he was a member and had united with 
the Disciples. He was thus brought to review the 
grounds of his religious belief. He examined the Scrip- 
tures with special reference to the baptismal controversy 
and kindred subjects; and after much discussion with 





Mr. Baxter, and a candid hearing of Elder Samuel 
Charch, then the public teacher of the Christian Con- 
gregation in Allegany City, he became persuaded to em- 
brace the views as held by the Disciples. Accordingly, 
on the 17th of February, 1839, he was publicly immersed, 
on a profession of faith in Christ, in the Allegany River 
by Elder Church, and the same day received into its com- 
munion. 

At this time he was an apprentice, learning the house 
carpenter's trade in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. He was 
deficient in education, but had a great passion for books ; 
and to acquire an education he attended night-school 
during the winter, and by industry and economy col- 
lected quite a library of useful and entertaining books. 
He applied himself with great assiduity to lay the foun- 
dation for a good education. 

On the ist of January, 1843, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Campbell, he entered Bethany College as a student, hav- 
ing been previously employed as carpenter on the col- 
lege building. In the following year he began to preach 
for the church at Dutch Fork, some miles from Bethany, 
and continued to labor for them on the Lord's day for 
three years. He supported himself at college by the sale 
of his library and carpenter's tools, the small salary he 
received for preaching, and advances made by Mr.Camp- 
bell. These last were liberal and generous, and were 
refanded in full, with interest, in May, 1854. While a 
student at Bethany, he was married to Miss Maria Thorn- 
ley, of Allegany City, Pa. 

Mr. Graham was graduated on the 4th of July, 1847, 
sharing the first honors of his class with Allen R. Ben- 
ton, now President of Alliance College, Ohio. Soon after 
he graduated, and while on a collecting and preaching 
tour in the Southwest he met Elder John T. Johnson, of 
Kentucky, at Fayetteville, Ark., where he labored in a 
protracted meeting of great interest, resulting in the es- 
tablishment of a fine church, and laying a broad founda- 
tion for future influence in that part of the State. Soon 
after this meeting he was invited to become pastor of 
the church, and accepted. Here he eventually establish- 
ed Arkansas College. 

In 1859 Mr. Graham resigned his position as President 
of Arkansas College, and spent one session as Professor 
of Belles-Lettres and History in Kentucky University. 
In 1860 a plan was matured by which a Southern Mis- 
sionary Society was to be formed, and Robert Graham 
was proposed as the chosen agent to manage its affairs 
and devote his energies to its establishment; but the 
whole arrangement failed by the breaking out of the 
war. 

In 1862, having lost all his accumulations in the South, 
he arrived in Cincinnati, and was invited to take charge 
of the church at the corner of Eighth and Walnut streets, 
and remained there until 1864, when he resigned and 
went to Santa Rosa, Cal., where he spent one year as 
teacher and pastor. He then spent one year in San Fran- 
cisco, and succeeded in establishing a promising church 
in that city. In January, 1866, he was elected presiding 
officer of the College of Arts and Professor of the School 
of English Language and Literature in Kentucky Uni- 
versity. Heaccepted, and entered upon his work in the 
following October. In 1867 he resigned this position, 
and accepted the Presidency of ‘** Hocker Female Col- 
lege,” Lexington, Ky., which position he now occupies. 
He is also associate editor of the Apostolic Times. 

Mr. Graham is a heavy-set man, inclined to corpulency, 
and while of low stature weighs about one hundred and 
eighty pounds. He has all the external indications of a 
fine, healthy physical temperament. With a bright 
florid complexion, a brain largely developed in the in- 
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tellectual and moral region —the more striking by his 
premature baldness—large, prominent light blue eyes, 
and the orator’s mouth, he is able and exceedingly fluent 
in speech on almost every topic, whether before an audi- 
ence or in the private circle. His language and style are 
highly finished, yet he is altogether an extemporancous 
epeaker. 
CHARLES LOUIS LOOS. 


Charles Louis Loos was born December 22, 1823, at 
Woerth-sur-Sauer, Department of the Lower Rhine, 
France. His father was a native of France; his mother 
a native of Bavaria. The early life of Charles was spent, 
after his fourth year, in attending the academy in his na- 
tive place until his departure for the United States in 
1834. His father, who was an enthusiastic republican, 
left France for America in 1832, to find a home. The 
family followed in the fall of 1834, and when they reached 
the United States found the father sick at New Franklin, 
Starke County, O., where shortly afterward he died. 

While he was in France, Charles had been educated in 
both the French and German languages, and his know]l- 
edge of these enabled him soon to become acquainted 
with the English. His family belonged to the Lutheran 
Church, and he was trained religiously by a pious grand- 
mother, in whose family he was reared. He has never 
ceased to recognize the blessed influence of his early 
religious training, and thinks he is largely indebted to it 
for becoming a preacher of the Gospel. 

In the fall of 1837 he was confirmed in the Lutheran 
Church; in a few months afterward he became acquaint- 
ed with the Disciples, of whom there was a congregation 
at Minerva, five miles from his home. He at once begun 
to examine their religious position, and having become 
satisfied that it was in accordance with the teaching of 
the Word of God, he was immersed in 1838 by John 
Whitacre. This caused great bitterness and opposition 
among his Lutheran relatives; but he had taken the step 
under an earnest conviction of duty, and did not stop to 
consult with flesh and blood. 

He taught school at sixteen years of age, and at seven- 
teen began to preach in the vicinity of his home, and 
gave great promise of future usefulness. In September, 
1842, he entered Bethany College, where he graduated in 
1846, and remained in the college three years as a teacher 
in the primary department. 

In 1849 he was ordained to the work of the ministry, 
and removed to Wellsburg, Va., and preached for the 
church at that place one year. In October, 1850, he 
removed to Somerset, Penn., where he remained five 
years, and while there, in addition to his pastoral labors, 
edited a monthly periodical, called The Disciple, for two 
years, and was principal of an academy for the same 
length of time. In January, 1856, he took charge of the 
church corner of Eighth and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, 
also assisting in editing the Christian Age. Having 
been elected President of Eureka College, Illinois, he 
moved there in January, 1857, and remained till Septem- 
ber, 1858, when he returned to Bethany College, having 
been elected to the Chair of Ancient Languages and 
Literature in that institution. He still occupies that 
position. 

Professor Loos is just five feet ten inches high, has 
dark hair, hazel eyes, and weighs about one hundred and 
forty pounds. His personal appearance and manners 
indicate his French origin, while his tongue is decidedly 
German ; and, in mental combinations, the fire and ardor 
and enthusiasm of the former are happily blended with 
the studious thoughtfulness of the latter. 

As a preacher, Mr. Loos is philosophical, and yet highly 





eloquent, persuasive, and impressive. He enters with 
all his energy into the theme under consideration, and 
becomes for the time being entirely absorbed in its deep 
importance. ‘Christ, and Him crucified,” in its moral 
power and magnitude, is with him the basis of every 
sound spiritual thought, All else must bend to this, 
whether it be in the intellectual, moral, or passional 
nature of man, 


JAMES 8. LAMAR. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Gwinnett 
County, Ga., May 18, 1829. He was soon after removed 
to Muscogee County (then newly settled), where he was 
brought up amid the surroundings and under the educa- 
tional disadvantages peculiar to a new country. He ac- 
quired, however, an early fondness for learning, and 
managed, at the age of seventeen, to enter an academy, 
where was laid the foundation of a good education. In 
1850 he was admitted to the bar in the city of Columbus; 
but being providentially introduced about that time toa 
knowledge of the primitive Gospel, and baptized upon a 
profession of his faith by an enlightened Baptist preacher, 
who did not require him to go before the church, or to 
narrate an experience, and who considered the example 
of Philip and the eunuch as a sufficient authority, he 
was 20 deeply impressed that he was earnestly desirous 
of devoting his life to the ministry. But he was alone, 
having no church, no fellowship, no Christian sympathy 
in hie community. Besides, he was not willing toassume 
the responsibility of preaching without a finished educa- 
tion and a regular appointment to the work. But all 
these obstacles were happily removed. By the kindness 
of friends he was enabled to enter Bethany College in 
January, 1853, where he was graduated in July, 1854, 
and ordained about the same time in the Bethany church 
as an evangelist. Soon afterward he was called to the 
church in Augusta, where, with one brief intermission, 
he has been ever since. In 1859 he published a work en- 
titled “‘The Organon of Scripture; or, the Inductive 
Method of Biblical Interpretation.’ This work is writ- 
ten in an easy and graceful style, and is a very creditable 
production for one so young to write. If, however, he 
had spent several more years in perfecting it, the work 
would doubtless have been of much greater value. As it 
is, it is worthy of careful study, and certainly encourages 
us to hope that the author will not let his pen remain 
idle. Mr. Lamar has a superior mind. He is incapable 
of anything uncouth or vulgar. His thoughts are chaste 
and fresh, and always expressed in a polished, forcible 
style. He is a hard student, and seeks for perfection in 
everything, and consequently his literary labors are 
always carefully performed. As a speaker he is clear, 
pointed, earnest, and impressive. He is very choice in 
his selection of words, and generally says the right thing 
in the right way. He has scarcely enough passion for an 
orator, and his voice, though well modulated and per- 
fectly under his control, has not sufficient volume for 
fine effect. His gesticulation is gracefal, and his manner 
pleasing, but his preaching is better adapted to a select 
audience than the masses. 


ISAAC ERRETT. 


The subject of this notice presents a commanding and 
attractive personal appearance; he stands about six feet 
one inch high, with a well-developed muscular organiza- 
tion sustaining a large, active, and powerful brain, which 
is well developed in the frontal and coronal regions. He 
has light gray eyes, and dark brown hair with a slightly 
auburn tinge, and usually weighs nearly two hundred 
pounds. Under favorable circumstances he inclinés io 
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corpulency, but the constant tax on his nervous system 
generally suffices to prevent this. His immediate ances- 
try were from the British dominions, his father, Henry 
Errett, being a native of Arklow, Ireland, and his mother 
a native of Portsmouth, England. They were both of 
Protestant families, and were identified with the church 
in the city of New York as early as the year 1811. 

Isaac Errett was born in the city of New York, Janua- 
ry 2, 1820, and was trained from infancy in the principles 
he now cherishes. His father died in 1826, soon after 
which the family removed to Pittsburgh, Pa. Here, in 
the spring of 1832, Isaac, being but twelve years of age, 
ata time when the church was without regular preach- 
ing, in company with an older brother, went forward and 
asked the privilege of baptism. He was baptized by 
Robert McLaren, one of the elders of the church. 

He immediately turned his attention to the study of 
the Bid.e, and, as the result has shown, was highly suc- 
cessful in the understanding and application of its teach- 
ings. From the tenth year of his age he has been de- 
pendent on his own exertions for support. Hence the 
ordinary advantages of high school and college training 
have been denied him. Yet, while laboring as farmer, 
miller, lumberman, bookseller, printer, editor, and 
echool-teacher, he has by persevering industry so far 
overcome these disadvantages, that he occupies a posi- 
tion equal, if not in many respects superior, to many 
more highly favored than he. Mr. Errett commenced 
preaching in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., in the spring of 
1840, and at once displayed superior ability. In his 
earlier years he enjoyed the advantages of intimate and 
frequent association with Walter Scott, Thomas Camp- 
bell, Alexander Campbell, and most of the early advo- 
cates of reformation in the West. 

His pastoral labors have been: with the church in 
Pittsburgh, three years; at New Lisbon, O., five years; 
North Bloomfield, O., two years; Warren, O., five years; 
Muir and Ionia, Mich., seven years; and Detroit, two 
years. He was three years Corresponding Secretary of 
the Ohio State Missionary Society, and for three years 
occupied the same position in the American Christian 
Missionary Society. Having resigned as Secretary, he 
was elected first Vice-President, by virtue of which he 
was presiding officer until the death of Mr. Campbell in 
1866, when he was elected President, which office, how- 
ever, he immediately declined. 


In the spring of 1866 he removed to Cleveland, O., d 


where he became editor of the Christian Standard, a 
weekly religious paper published in that city. In Au- 
gust, 1868, having been elected President of Alliance Col- 
lege, Alliance, O., he removed the Christian Standard 
to that place. The college prospered, but the circulation 
of the Standard suffered; and at the close of the first 
year he resigned the Presidency and removed the Stand- 
ard to Cincinnati, with the purpose of devoting his en- 
tire attention to its interests. Immediately on his res- 
ignation of the Presidency of Alliance College he was, 
without his knowledge, elected President of the College 
of Agriculture and Mechanics, of Kentucky University at 
Lexington, and also to the Chair of Biblical Literature in 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. Having determined 
to devote his main labors to the Standard, these posi- 
tions were declined, as well as new inducements held 
out by Alliance College. He has, however, engaged for 
one half of the next college year, to fill the Chair of Her- 
maneutics, Homiletics, and Church History, in the Bible 
Jollege, Kentucky University. Since the removal of the 
Standard to Cincinnati it has more than doubled its cir- 
culation. 
* Im the pulpit, notwithstanding a quality which, in or- 





dinary men, would be an insurmountable obstacle to suc 
cess, Mr. Errett sways a wondrous power. His voice 
lacks the volume we desire; but there is a peculiar mag- 
netism in the management of its tones and a pathos in 
its modulations which counterbalance its weakness, and 
carry the living thoughts of the speaker to the hearts of 
the hearer, enchaining the attention for hours. He is re- 
garded as among the ablest of our pulpit orators. 


0. A. BURGESS. 


The subject of this sketch was born August 26, 1829, 
in the town of Thompson, Windham County, Conn. He 
received the benefit of common schools in that State un- 
til he was seven years of age. 

From Connecticut he went to Chenango County, N. Y., 
where he worked on a rocky and sterile farm, going to 
school three months in a year until he was sixteen years 
of age. He then spent one half term in Norwich Acade- 
my, and in the winter of 1846 thus equipped he taught 
school for $10 per month, and—to use his own words— 
“went boarding ‘round.”’ In the spring of 1847 he at- 
tended a full term at Norwich Academy. In the fall of 
1847 he removed to Woodford County, Ill., where he con- 
tinued school-teaching as a profession until the spring of 
1851. About this time he heard ‘‘ Old Father Palmer,” 
as he was familiarly known, preach the Gospel as now 
held by his church. Previous to this he had failed to 
“get religion” according to the systems of the day. 
When he was only twelve years old his mother died, but 
left so strong a religious impression upon him, that he 
made several more attempts to “get religion,” always 
with similar results. Failing in all his efforts he finally 
accepted either fatality or Universalism as the best solu- 
tion of moral questions ; but when he heard the Gospel, 
as above stated, he at once accepted it. 

In the fall of 1851 he entered “* Bethany College,” then 
presided over by Alexander Campbell, with a view to the 
“ministry of the Word.” He graduated from this insti- 
tution in “1854, making his way by his own labors. His 
entire stock in money on the day he entered college was 
“four dollars and fifty cents.” After graduating he 
returned to Illinois, where he was pastor of churches in 
Metamora and Washington. For one year he was acting 
President of Eureka College. He was at one time the 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, working for its interests at an unfavor- 
able time with commendable zeal and distinguished 
ability. Shortly after this he became pastor of the First 
Christian Church at Indianapolis, Indiana. Over this 
church he presided for six years ; and to him, probably, 
more than to any other man, is that church, at present, 
indebted for its commanding and influential position. 
His indomitable energy gave to it an impetus which 
no circumstances since then have been able to control. 
Two years he occupied the chair of President of the 
Northwestern Christian University at Indianapolis. 

At present he is the beloved pastor of the church at the 
corner of Indiana Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street, 
Chicago. In this great city of churches almost innumer- 
able and so many diverse from his own, his power is 
already felt, and in the right direction. It is impossible 
in a brief space to fully analyze his character. 

His personal appearance is commanding, and his 
strongly-marked features always insist that you shall 
recognize them. His height is just six feet. In walking 
there is a slight stoop to his body, but this is scarcely 
noticed when he stands up before the people to plead for 
the truth he so well loves. His hair is black, his beard 
full and long, and his eyes, the “ windows of a soul,” full 
of character and expression. His will is indomitable. 
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His words, when under the excitement of a great occa- 
sion, fre like shots from a columbiad; and they may be 
tender, sympathizing, withering, full of biting sarcasm, 
cutting wit, uttered with an impetuosity amounting 
almost to vehemence. 

As a debater he has few if any superiors among his 
brethren. About the only objection urged against him 
in debate is that he “ kills his opponent too dead.’ He 
has held public debates with several of the religious 
denominations, with Universalists, Spiritualists, Infidels, 
and Atheists. It is generally acknowledged that on the 
“Evidences of Christianity,” in public debate, he has no 
euperior. Himself fully under the conviction that the 
Bible is God’s word to man, he convinces men always in 
his addresses of his entire sincerity in this belief. 
Though naturally of a combative turn of mind, he does 
not debate because he is partial to discussion, but be- 
cause he believes that the truth will be advanced by it. 

His style of address is not always graceful, but it is 
always forcible. When he has anything to say he says it. 
There is no circumlocution in his speech; hence he is 
always understood and scarcely ever misunderstood. 
His bravery and boldness are never checked by any 
sympathy or good-will he may possess for friends or 
brethren. What he thinks ought to be said he says. 

His face is indicative of great power as an organizer, 
and he will bring order out of chaos in an almost incred- 
ibly short time. Realizing that each member of his 
charch must do his whole duty in order that the whole 
body may reach the full measure of its stature and 
power, he is constantly on the alert to find the work for 
which each member is adapted, end to see that it is 
accomplished. Thus is his church a working body con- 
tinually. 

Mr. Burgess is now in the very prime of his active 
life; and with the many honors so nobly won and s0 
gracefully awarded to him by his brethren and friends, 
he has before him a rich and abundant harvest of those 
riches and blessings esteemed by men and honored of 
God. 


CHARLES COOLMAN FOOTE. 


This eloquent minister of the Gospel was born in 
Massillon, Stark County, O., March 19, 1831. His father 
was a native of Connecticut, and a descendant of the Pu- 
ritans. German, Scotch, and French are elements in 
the maternal ancestry. He spent the years of his minor- 
ity almost entirely in Northeastern Ohio, residing until 
he was fourteen years of age in Shalersville, Portage 
County, and afterward in various places, as domestic 
necessities and educational facilities demanded. His 
mother being left a widow soon after his birth, it fell to 
his lot to be at the expense of educating himself. This 
was accomplished at various district schools and semina- 
ries in Ohio, among which may be mentioned the classi- 
cal school of Professor Henry Childs, Cleveland, 0., and 
the *“* Western Reserve Eclectic Institute” (now Hiram 
College), at Hiram, O. During the second year of the 
three he spent in the latter institution he tangh‘, several 
classes. In 1855, having fully prepared himself in these 
various echools for a final year in which to prepare for 
the honors of a graduate, he went to Bethary College, 
Virginia, then under the presidency of Alexander Camp- 
bell, expecting in a few months to be graduated. In a 
few weeks, however, the unfortunate difficulty between 
the faculty and certain students from the North occurred, 
which resulted in ten of the latter leaving the institution 
never to return. Mr. Foute was one of the ten; and 
whatever may be the decision in regard to the justice of 
the course pursued, the adherence to principle which has 





ever characterized his course through life was evinced on 
this occasion. We might mention, in passing, that H. W. 
Everest, the distinguished President of Eureka College, 
Ill., and Daniel R. Vanbuskirk and John Encell, the well- 
known and able ministers, were also of the number. 

Mr. Foote’s education was entirely at his own expense. 
From his sixteenth year he supported himself by clerking 
in a drygoods store, surveying, and preaching and teach- 
ing, as circumstances seemed to suggest. His religious 
education was entirely according to the teaching of the 
“ Disciples,” so that at the early age of thirteen years he 
made a profession of Christianity under the preaching 
of Harvey Brockett, and was immersed by him in Sha- 
lersville, January, 1845. Even at this early age his char- 
acteristic decision was thus manifest; for this step was 
taken unsolicited. and attended by the gibes and sneers 
of boyish companions. 

Mr. Foote delivered his first regular sermon in Gar- 
rettsville, Portage County, O., September, 1852, since 
which time the Gospel ministry has been the main busi- 
ness of his life, in which he has been eminently success- 
ful. From 1853 to 1857 inclusive he ministered statedly 
to the following churches in the Western Reserve, Ohio, 
and Western Pennsylvania, viz.: Mantua, Shalersville, 
Ravenna, Hartford, North Eaton, and North Bloomfield, 
and other churches in Ohio, and Sharon, Pa. While 
ministering in North Bloomfield, Trumbull County, in 
1857, he was married to Mies Matilda J. Welch. 

For three years and a half, beginning April, 1858, Mr. 
Foote was pastor of the church in Ravenna. The en- 
gagement was closed on account of failing health. The 
year following he was in South Butler, N. Y., but on ac- 
count of continued ill-health he was unable to preach 
much. In January, 1863, he took pastoral charge of the 
Franklin Street church, Cleveland O., and was connected 
with that pulpit six years. Two years and a half, how- 
ever, of that time he was away for his health. The year 
1869 he spent with the church in East Cleveland, O. In 
January, 1870, he commenced his present labors with the 
congregation of Disciples on Twenty-eighth Street, in 
the city of New York, 

Mr. Foote is about five feet seven inches high, and 
weighs about one hundred and thirty pounds. He is 
therefore rather slightly built, and possesses a delicate 
physical organization. He bas a large, fall, blue eye, thin 
lips, and angular nose, surmounted by an ample fore- 
head, the whole visage being of that cast which invari- 
ably accompanies a predominant mental temperament. 
The brain is of medium size, the mental and moral re- 
gions predominating over the selfish and animal; and 
the fiber is of that delicate and superior quality which 
gives to its possessor eminent susceptibility of culture 
and refinement. Indeed, this nature is one of those self- 
refiners that would have found an elevated intellectua! 
and moral level in any circumstances in which it might 
have been thrown. 

In the pulpit, Mr. Foote is very fluent, and speaks rap- 
idly, and there is no hesitancy in expressing his ideas in 
just the terms he desires. His elevated thoughts are 
clothed in the finest artistic elegance, and delivered in a 
fine-toned voice, well under control in all its inflections, 
He has a vivid imagination, and his power of description 
is such, both in word and gesture, that one almost feels 
as thongh the picture in the speaker’s mind were before 
him. His talents are suited to every department of pul- 
pit labor, whether it be in the doctrinal or practical, 
metaphysical or ideal. Though he has the sentiments of 
areformer, his reviews of the sentiments of others, while 
firm and decided, are modestly suggestive rather than 
boldly aggressive. Hence he makes but few enemies, 
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while the elevated and affectionate tone of his discourses 
wins the listener to the truth he inculcates. These qual- 
ities in his character have given him much influence in 
neutralizing the bitterness and strife that sometimes 
thrust themselves on the preacher's attention in times of 
controversy. The recent preliminary movement in Ohio 
having for its ultimate purpose a union of the Baptists 
and Disciples, has felt his influence and receives his 
ardent sympathy. While residing in Ohio, his inter- 
course with some of the Baptists leaders in that move- 
ment, in the interchange of Christian courtesies, was 
most cordial and fraternal. He believes in the power of 
love and forbearance, and hopes for the success of his 
principles by clothing them with the garb of charity. In 
his present position in New York city he seems to have 
found a proper field for the exercise of his varied tastes 
and talents. Large congregations are in attendance on 
his ministry, constant additions are being made to the 
membership, and the spirituality and devotion of his 
private intercourse are infusing new vigor into the spir- 
itual life of the church. 


WILLIAM THOMAS MOORE. 


William Thomas Moore was born in Henry County, 
Ky., Angust 27, 1832. His paternal ancestors were Irish ; 
his maternal, Scotch. His immediate parents were from 
Virginia. When nine years of age his father died, leav- 
ing a widow and six children, and for a number of years 
William was the chief dependence of the bereaved 
family. Thus early were the boy’s energy of body and 
mind called to grapple with toil and care; but doubtless 
it was during these years that the foundation of his sub- 
sequent successes was laid. From the necessities of his 
position his education was neglected, and at eighteen 
years of age his scholastic attainments comprehended 
reading and writing—no more; but having an innate 
thirst for knowledge, he had read whatever books had 
come in his way—especially had he read the Bible. 

At eighteen Mr. Moore entered an academy at New- 
castle, Ky.; and having passed through a preparatory 
course of study there, and having improved his financial 
affairs by teaching for a season, he entered Bethany Col- 
lege, Va., in the autumn of 1855. In July, 1858, having 
been chosen from a class of twenty-four to deliver the 
valedictory address, he was graduated Bachelor of Arts. 
In October of the same year he was chosen pastor of the 
Church of Christ in Frankfort, Ky., and remained its 
pastor till the spring of 1864, when he resigned, on ac- 
count of failing health. In June, 1864, he was married 
to Miss Mary A. Bishop, second daughter of R. M. 
Bishop, of Cincinnati, Ohio. On the ist of January, 
1865, his health having greatly improved, Mr. Moore ac- 
cepted a call to the pastoral work in the Charch of Christ 
in Detroit, Mich. Although his labors there were at- 
tended by the most encouraging success, yet having been 
elected to a Professorship in Kentucky University, he 
left Detroit in February, 1866, and entered at once on 
the labors appointed to him. Meanwhile he had receiv- 
ed a call from the congregation corner of Eighth and 
Walnnt streets, Cincinnati ; and having ascertained that 
for the present the duties of his University chair could 
be met by a brief course of lectures in each session, he 
accepted the call of the church, and has to the present 
time very successfully performed the labors of its pas- 
torate. 

Besides his almost continuous labors as pastor and 
evangelist, Mr. Moore has prepared and delivered a num- 
ber of public addresses on a variety of topics, some of 
which have been published and widely circulated. He 
has also edited a portion of Alexander Campbell's ‘* Lec- 
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tures on the Pentateuch,” and a volume of Discourses 
and Biographical Sketches, illustrated with twenty-eight 
steel engravings of representative men among the Dis- 
ciples, entitled “The Living Pulpit of the Christian 
Church.” His love and taste for the poetic have ex- 
hibited themselves in several short poems, chiefly lyric 
and elegiac, which have found their way into print and 
into public favor. His appreciation of poetical and mu- 
sical excellence rendered his services invaluable in the 
compilation of the new “Christian Hymn-Book,” the 
excellence of which is unsurpassed by any other English 
collection. 

Mr. Moore is the editor of the Christian Quarterly, 
and the encomiums passed upon that periodical by Amer- 
ican and European journals of high repute evince their 
high appreciation of the ability both of the editor and 
contributers. Mr. Moore is also connected with one or 
more of our weeklies. 

He believes in progress, from the high even to the still 
higher, and illustrates his faith by his works. Withal, 
he never seems to be busy; in fact, does not seem to 
be doing anything when out of the pulpit, nor intending 
to do anything ; and yet he can be seldom, if ever, idle, 
as his brief record abundantly attests. With no bustle 
or apparent motion, there is execution—progress. Few 
men have accomplished more in the same time and un- 
der similar circumstances than has W. T. Moore. In 
personal proportions Mr. Moore is not less than six feet 
high, and weighs about one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. He has a very large brain, and a well-formed 
physical organization; but there is a certain air of care- 
leasness, and perhaps of clumsiness, in his appearance 
which would make it exceedingly out of place in the 
realm of Terpsichore. His manner in the pulpit, however, 
whether of action or of utterance, indicates that deep 
earnestness which sometimes borders on the vehement; 
so that all criticism of his manner and motion are 
silenced by the force of his arguments, the clearness of 
his illustrations, and the wonderful power with which 
he enforces whatever may be practical in his subject. 
But his success as a minister is owing much less to his 
logic than to the warm and wide sympathy that vivifies 
it. His is heart-power—a power without which the 
logic of Paul and the eloquence of Apollos combined 
would fail to awaken the conscience of the impenitent 
sinner or arouse the energies of the careless believer. 

With whatever is beautiful and good and true; with 
everything that is pitiable, or distressed, or down-fallen, 
or oppressed ; with all that is elevating, ennobling, hope- 
ful, God has given to W. T. Moore a quick, a deep, an 
irresistible sympathy, so that he is ready to rejoice with 
the happy and to weep with those that weep. He is ever 
forward to engage in whatever promises true advance- 
ment, and to share his last resources with those he es- 
teems worthy, but who have grown weary and lame, and 
have thus fallen or faltered in the struggle of life. 

The foregoing is the eleventh in the series of 
American religious societies or denominations, 
which we commenced to publish two or three 
years ago. We have thus far, as we proposed 
in the beginning, given a sketch of each from 
its own point of view, deeming it best to per- 
mit a church through some eminent member to 
make its own representations with regard to 
the faith held and the ceremonials observed. 
The plan has worked most satisfactorily. We 


purpose, as we have opportunity, to continue 
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these presentations in the same liberal and 
impartial manner until we have included all 
sects or societies which have a substantial ex- 
istence among us. 
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ALBERT BARNES. 





HIS distinguished orator and writer of 

the Presbyterian Church died suddenly 
in Philadelphia on the 24th of December 
last; and although of that ripe age when we 
are accustomed to accept death as a most 
likely occurrence, his departure to the other 
world has awakened a strong expression of 
regret in all religious circles, 

Mr. Barnes was born near the village of 
Rome, Oneida Co., N. Y., on the 1st of De- 
cember, 1798. He graduated at Hamilton 
College in 1820, studied theology at Prince- 
ton, was ordained in the work of the ministry, 
and in 1825 was installed pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Morristown, N. J. 
From this place he was transferred in 1830 
to the ministerial charge of the Washington 
Square Church, the office which he continued 
to hold until compelled to relinquish it by a 
permanent disorder of the eyes in 1867. 

He, however, continued to preach and at- 
tend to other ministerial duties when not 
prevented by his distressing*malady. On the 
Sunday before his death he preached to his 
ald congregation in the morning, and in the 
afternoon he delivered an address at the 
House of Refuge. 


7. 





Mr. Barnes contributed to the press a va- 
riety of sermons, essays, reviews, etc. He 
was also the author of a treatise on the “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity in the Nineteenth 
Century.” His commentary on the Book of 
Psalms appeared last year, and he since wrote 
a Life of St. Paul. 

It is a singular circumstance that all the 
“notes” referred to, amounting to some twen- 
ty volumes, and requiring of necessity a vast 
degree of research and patient industry, were 
written before nine o’clock in the morning, to 
avoid trespassing upon the regular parochial 
duties of their author. 

—— 008 


INSPIRATION. 


“Did God a special creed require, 
Would he not with that creed each soul inspire?” 

OD does inspire the earnest soul who 
humbly seeks for knowledge. Not 
with a creed, for to Him sects and creeds are 
not known. Yet, the “still, small voice” 
speaks of inspiration that comes with healing 
on its wings to the soul faint with waiting 
and sick with hope deferred. 

The bustle of life, the multiplicity of 
earthly cares too often drown the spiritual 
life within ; the little voice is unheeded and 
inspiration uncultivated, hence its growth is 
dwarfed—its spirit quenched. 

Did earth’s children give the time and 
thought to the cultivation of a spiritual life 
that they do to that of a temporal one, they 
would be both richer and wiser. 

Knowledge pertaining to a spiritual life 
is the essence of happiness, and is imperish- 
able; it clings to the spirit, and immortality 
reaps the harvest planted by mortality. 
Short-sighted mortals! those who live only 
for to-day, and care mostly to gather the 
fleeting riches of earth, can not sense the 
beauties of inspiration ; to them it is as a land 
unexplored, a region unthought of. But 
will there not come a day of awakening? 





‘Yes, oh, yes, when such will find a punish- 


ment in regret, regret at time misspent, at 
golden opportunities slighted. 

With inspiration comes love,—love of the 
beautiful, in nature and art,—love of humanity. 
Let us desire to be bound by this attribute 
of Deity, for those thus bound are welded 
as with iron, though the chain is light as 
ether. Charity, generosity, and sympathy 
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are its links, Love is heaven, and in heaven 
this power alone will reign. No bands so 
strong as those of love. No lusting bands 
without it. Cc. I. GODBE. 
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GOING TO CHURCH. 


BY PAUL BLOUNT. 


REPARE your toilet for church with ex- 

treme care; wear your very gayest. It 

is more important to do so at church than at 

operas and balls, because there are more poor 

people at the former than at the latter, people 

less accustomed to seeing splendid garments, 
and who will appreciate such a display. 

2. By all means anoint your head with oil. 
Did not the ancient saints do so? Any grease 
is better than none; if very rancid and pun- 
gent, so much the better, it will make some 
weuk woman sick, and perhaps she will faint, 
and that will inure to the glory of the clergy- 
man, and the reporter will put in the papers 
that he preached so entrancingly that a lady 
fainted, etc. 

8. Use perfumes. Some people like them; 
some do not. The former will be gratified ; 
the latter will have something by which to re- 
member the service. 

N. B. Gentlemen should always smoke after 
dressing, just before going to church. The 
reason is obvious. 

4. Shoes that “creak” are the things to 
wear. They announce your coming, like a 
chamberlain at a grand reception. The pastor 
then knows that his congregation is increasing. 

5. Take the seat at the end of a pew, and 
fasten the door. When it becomes necessary 
for another to enter, you will rise, fumble at the 
latch of the pew, drop your cane—({always 
carry a cane to church)—pick it up, “ gather” 
up your hat, keep things in interesting sus- 
pense, accumulate a group in the aisle, and 
generally increase the delightful excitement of 
the occasion. Always insist upon keeping the 
end of the pew next the door. Why should 
that selfish man who wants to lounge against 
the end of the pew have his selfishness grati-* 
fied? You must teach him self-denial. 

6. Next to a cane, the most necessary thing 
to carry to church is a watch. It must’be a 
gold watch, with a long chain. You must 
wear it in the fob of your pantaloons, so that 
you will have greater opportunity of display in 
pulling it out. It must be a hunting-watch, 
which shall “click” when you shut it. You 





must hold it in several positions conspicuously, 
so as to see it. Also put on your glasses for 
that purpose. All this will remind the congre- 
gation that “time flies,” and the preacher will 
have the comfort of seeing that if you don’t 
pray, you at least watch. This politeness is due 
the pastor. 

7. When the ushers come on with the plate 
or basket for the collection, do not touch it, do 
not pass it. Let him stretch over to push it 
down the pew. Is it not a holy thing, con- 
taining the offerings of the people? Why 
should your profane touch be on it? But if 
you touch it, do it deftly, and upset it; it will 
spill the contents. The usher has probably 
been sleeping through the sermon—it will wake 
him up. It makes a lively little incident. 

8. Never enter until the service has begun. 
As it approaches a conclusion, begin.to put on 
your overshoes. You can put on your over- 
coat during the doxology or benediction. 

There’s nothing like being ready. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
—_——_-—<+45——_—. 


REST. 


“ But let the day be never so long, 
It weareth at length to Even-song.” 


Tue wearied laborer waits the setting sun, 

That brings the hour for home and sweet repose ; 
So man rejoiceth when his work is done, 

And the still shades of death around him close. 


It may be hard to die in life’s full noon, 
When earth and all its joys before us lie ; 
But ah! when age is come, death is a hoon, 
And the pained head lies down in peavo to die. 


How sweetly sounds at eve the softened chime, 
Telling the passing of life’s toilsome day ; 

Calling the soul to where “ there is no time,”’"— 
To home and rest that passeth not away ! 


And so man entereth in, at Even-song, 
His Father's house, the promised rest to take, 
Adding his praise to all the blesséd throng, 
Admitted for the dear Redeemer’s sake. R. 


= 40m 


Work with a zeal and a purpose. Let the 
soul go forth in a full tide of love to all man- 
kind, counting all men as brothers whom God 
appoints to walk in and about our paths. 

Labor diligently; grasp every thought that 
will enlarge the soul and prepare us for the 
eternal kingdom. 

Let no rust of selfishness corrode our lives 
away. If the temptation is great to turn aside, 
let the prayer be mighty, that our feet may be 
kept from the ways of error. Call largely on 
God, and he will largely descend and fill our 
cup to overflowing. Action and earnest effort 
are the steps to heaven. eee 
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{osiognomy, or Signs of arate 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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TEMPERAMENT. 


[For more than thirty years we have studied the 
subject of temperament and its relation to mind 
and character, and we have endeavored, also, by 
tongue and pen, to impress upon the people the 
importance of the subject. Any contribution to 
this subject which proposes to throw light on it, 
we gladly welcome and cheerfully study. There 
is need of an extended work on the temperaments 
with, at least, a hundred engravings to jJlustrate 
the peculiarities of the primary temperaments and 

‘ their great variety of combinations. We herewith 
publish an abridgment of an interesting article on 
this subject from a late number of the Galazy, 
from the pen of Titus Munson Coan, M.D.] 

S there a science of temperaments? Hip- 
pocrates thought so, and Galen, the prince 
of theorists; and since their time a hundred 
writers have endeavored to establish it as an 
accurate science. Many writers have given 
us a variety of classifications; yet the upshot 
of their labors seems to be the demonstra- 
tion that the study of temperament is the 
study of the most intricate phenomena of 
organization, and that the subject is at once 
the most important and the least understood 
in the whole domain of anthropology. 

Fortunately, however, we have attained, 
if not the final theory of temperaments, a 
sufficient number of data upon which to base 
valid and important conclusions. Some of 
these practical aspects of temperament I pur- 
pose to state in this paper; premising a brief 
account of the better-established points in 
the theory of the subject. 

Suppose that the whole company of the 
human race were gathered on a plain for the 
purpose of scientific classification. What is 
the most obvious basis of classification that 
would present itself to an intelligent observer ? 
Not the stature, not the shape of the skull, or 
the quality of the teeth or hair; but the dif- 
ferent colors of this multitude of men, which 
would divide them with a considerable degree 
of sharpness into the following four classes : 

I. White men. 

II. Yellow men. 

Ill. Brown men (tawny and red). 

IV. Black men. 
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This classification is rude; yet. it is much 
more than a merely superficial one. It under- 
lies, as Professor Huxley has shown, the most 
elaborate scientific distributions, and is based 
upon deep characteristics. Each of these 
four great classes of men has taken the very 
form and quality of its tissues from the influ- 
ence of climate and soil, the bath of actinic 
and thermal influences in which, for count- 
less generations, it has been steeped. These 
subtile climatic dyes, cosmical mordants, have 
tinged alike the bodies and the minds of na- 
tions. Not merely the dyer’s hand, but his 
entire wtture has been subdued to what he 
works ire Nothing in man is more intrinsic 
than color; it is the expression of the pro- 
foundest influences. Ramsay holds that the 
black or carbon man is the product of the 
carboniferous era. The same causes which 
have blanched the Caucasian have made his 
race intellectual and dominant; and in all 
races there is a quite constant relation of 
color with character. 

It would be interesting to inquire how far 
this division of the human family may cor- 
respond to the less obvious, yet even more 
important classification of which I am to 
speak—the classification founded on tempera- 
ments. By way of illustrating the latter, I 
may assume a general correspondence of the 
four colors with the four temperaments as 
follows—the white races, however, represent- 
ing all of the temperaments in the order of 
predominance named : 

White men correspond to the nervous, san- 
guine, bilious, and lymphatic temperaments. 

Yellow men correspond to the lymphatic 
temperament. 

Brown men correspond to the sanguine 
temperament. 

Black men correspond to the bilious tem- 
perament. 

Each temperament is often found, indeed, 
among each one of the races. But we know 
little of the temperaments of the darker races ; 
and it is not my intention to enter upon so 
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broad an aspect of ethnology as these branches 
of thesubject present. It is of the white man’s 
temperament that I purpose to speak 
Of these there are primarily four; and these 
are distinct, though not absolutely definite 
types of physical and mental constitution. 
* * * * * * * * * 
CLASSIFICATION OF TEMPERAMENTS OR 
TYPES OF HUMAN ORGANIZATION. 


I, TEMPERAMENT PROPER. II. ConsTITUTION. 


Mental. Physical, 
Sanguine, related with or accompanying the Thoracic. 
Bilious, ba Basic. 
Lymphatic, mi ni Abdominal. 
Nervous, “ * Cerebral. 


The above may be called the Primary Tem- 
peraments; and a clear definition and under- 
standing of them gives the key to the whole 
subject, and makes the intricacies of their 
combinations a comparatively simple affair. 
£ * * * * * * * * 

And first, of the sanguine temperament. 
“Sanguine people,” says Dr. Powell, from 
whose treatise on the Human Temperaments 
I quote, “rarely know or perceive the things 
and the relations that exist within the sphere 
of their pursuits, and the results that may 
grow out of them. They appear never to 
reason ; and yet their judgments will compare 
favorably with the best that the race pro- 
duces. They are less adapted to the induc- 
tive sciences, and to sedentary and studious 
pursuits, than to the active. They are bet- 
ter adapted than any other class to occasions 
that require fortitude and submission. None 
are more brave, and none less revengeful. 
They are well constituted to enjoy all the 
amenities of life; but they rarely indulge to 
intemperance.” This isthe eminently practi- 
cal temperament. 

The corresponding physical organization, 
which I have called the thoracic, is charac- 
terized by the perfect development of the 
organs of the chest, and by the purity and 
abundance of the blood, and its thorough 
distribution to all the tissues. It may be 
usually recognized by its light hair, blue or 
gray eyes, fair skin, a nose commonly large 
and frequently convex on the bridge, well- 
defined lips, having the superior one the more 
prominent; the limbs and all parts of the 
body are round, well-turned, and more adapt- 
ed to strong, dignified, and graceful move- 
ments than to such as are remarkable for 





activity or suppleness. In consequence of 
large perceptive or small reflective powers, 
the forehead recedes. The occiput is toler- 
ably large; and there is high physical vi- 
tality. As illustrations of this temperamei:t, 
Washington, Petrarch, and General Scott may 
be cited. 


II. The bilious temperament gives adapta- 
tion to the active and ambitious pursuits of 
life for domination among men, and for the 
study of the physical sciences; it is less 
adapted to sedentary habits and philosophical 
investigations. It is not so elastic as the san- 
guine. It does not cease to feel or to act 
when the exciting cause is removed; and 
hence it is liable to become morbid, even to 
insanity. Great men of this temperament 
are men who have been impelled by will and 
purpose of their own to great achievements; 
great men of the sanguine temperament are 
men who have discharged with distinguished 
ability and faithfulness the obligations be- 
stowed upon them. The latter never usurp 
the power intrusted to them; the former 
never surrender it without reluctance. Dante, 
Mohammed, Cortes, Charlemagne, Charles 
XII, and Lady Huntington were of this 
temperament. 


In the corresponding physical constitution, 
which I have called the basic, the bony 
structures of the frame are especially well 
developed and powerful. The spinal column 
is long, the bones are dense and large. Every 
feature of the system is angular and abrupt. 
There are two varicties of this constitution: 
one has black hair, dark eyes, and a brown 
skin; the other, which may be called the 
zantho-bilious constitution, has red hair, blu- 
ish-gray eyes, and a florid complexion. Un- 
like as these two varieties externally are, they 
are yet structurally the same. In each the 
muscles are less developed than in the san- 
guine, but are more dense and firm; the nose 
is rather large, and often aquiline, but perhaps 
more frequently in America long, slender, and 
pointed, with very thin ale and well-devel- 
oped nostrils; the lips are well-defined, and, 
as in the sanguine temperament, the superior 
one is more prominent than the inferior, and 
the forehead, as in the sanguine, recedes, 
and for the same reason. The brain is usually 
smaller, but more dense and active, than in 
the sanguine; the hemispheres are less ele- 
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vated, but the posterior lobes are much de- 
veloped, and the whole head is poised more 
obliquely upon the cervical column. This 
organization manifests as much intrinsic force 
as does the sanguine, and a higher degree of 
persistent energy; in it perceptions, conclu- 
sions, and actions follow each other in quick 
succession, Men who possess it are liable to 
the imputation of being rash and visionary, 
yet their impressions last longer, and lead to 
a greater persistence of action, than those of 
any other primary temperament. 

III. The lymphatic temperament is easy- 
going and conservative, yet irritable. Infirm- 
ity of temper is its frequent accompaniment. 
High mental development in it is rare, yet 
not entirely wanting. 

In the accompanying abdominal constitu- 
tion, “the proportion of fiuids,” says Dun- 
glison, “is conceived to be too great for the 
solids.” The lymphatic development is fre- 
quently postponed until a late period of life 
in persons who have from childhood displayed 
the characteristic marks of this constitution. 
In them the hair is light, the nose retroussé ; 
the eyes are somewhat heavy and of a dull 
blue color; the lips are thickish and their 
cleft is straight—‘no are of Cupid” here; 
the forehead is rather square and perpendicu- 
lar, and the entire head approximates toward 
a quadrangular outline. The learned Dr. 
Samuel Parr was a good instance of this con- 
stitution and temperament. Dr. Powell con- 
siders Socrates to have been a fine specimen 
of this constitution, and thinks that the ex- 
cellence of his character is sufficient to redeem 
the serious faults of the class to which he 
belongs. 8. T. Coleridge possessed much of 
this temperament, though in him it was 
combined with the sanguine. Occurring 
alone, it is, like the temperament yet to be 
described, an insufficient and unfortunate 
one; but in combination with others it has 
much value, its physical element giving calm- 
ness and equability to the character, and 
acting as a sort of buffer between the suscep- 
tibilities and the harsh shocks of life. 

IV. In the nervous temperament there is 
great activity and susceptibility of the intel- 
lect, coupled with an irritability which is due 
to insufficient physical stamina. Persons of 
this temperament crowd the scholastic walks 
of life. They are sedate in manner and spar- 





ing of words; they often write with elo- 
quence, but they have none of the orator’s 
personal magnetism, and never utter the moy- 
ing eloquence which is necessary to influence 
masses of men. Their pen is more effective 
than their presence, and their sword is sel- 
dom mighty. It may be surmised that Paul 
the Apostle belonged in part to this tempera- 
ment, for he declares that his “ bodily pres- 
ence was weak and his speech contemptible ; ” 
but the vital power of the sanguine and bil- 
ious temperaments is evident in the record 
of his active life. 

This temperament is compatible with pro 
found discrimination and great learning ; but 
in it all the mental functions, though accu- 
rate, are feeble, and great achievements can 
not be expected from it alone. 


The cerebral constitution accompanying 
the nervous temperament may be known by 
its large front and upper brain, its light, lank, 
and fine hair, its blue or greenish eyes, a thin 
and rather small nose, sometimes inclining 
upward at the extremity, thin lips, and cheek- 
bones that are prominent on account of the 
thinness of the facial muscles. The forehead 
projects; the head is large, often flattened at 
the sides, and somewhat quadrangular; the 
cerebellum, however, is small, and the thorax 
and abdomen are contracted. The skin is 
pale and opaque; the countenance is serious, 
bordering upon gloom, and the motions of 
the body are slow and dragging. In this 
constitution the insufficient vital forces easily 
succumb; cold, privation, reverses, poverty, 
extinguish its feeble flame; and in the strug- 
gle for success which among civilized men 
has taken the place of the struggle for life 
that goes on among the lower beings, the 
nervous constitution “goes to the wall” 
sooner than any other. Yet, as it possesses 
but moderate functional activity, it escapes 
much of the liability to the acute diseases 
which attack the heartier temperaments ; and 
under favoring circumstances often enjoys 
the best of health and attains old age. 

The faults of this temperament and con- 
stitution are negative. It lacks protoplasm ; 
it is wanting in the physical basis of life. 
Men with small heads and large chests have 
achieved the greatest things, but the record 
of men with large heads and small chests is 


| almost void. Neither in practical affairs nor 
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in speculation have they often impressed 
themselves powerfully upon the world. How- 
ever fine their intellects may be, they are 
never able to use them effectively. They are 
steamboats with hulls too weak for their en- 
gines, ‘“ Natural superiority of the intellect,” 
said Thomas Beddoes, “can arise only from 
a happy organization of the senses.” And 
hear a later author, who is a better authority : 
“There is a prevalent belief,” says Galton, 
“that men of genius are unhealthy, puny 
beings—all brain and no muscle—weak-sight- 
ed, and generally of poor constitutions. I 
think most of my readers would be surprised 
at the stature and physical frames of the 
heroes of history who fill my pages, if they 
could be assembled together in a hall. I 
would undertake to pick out of any group 
of them, even out of that of divines, an 
‘eleven’ who should compete, in any physical 
feats whatever, against similar selections from 
groups of twice or thrice their numbers, 
taken at haphazard from equally well-fed 
classes. . . . Itis the second and third- 
rate students who are weakly. A collection 
of living magnates in various branches of 
intellectual achievement is always a feast to 
my eyes, being, as they are, such massive, 
vigorous, capable-looking animals.” * 

To be a great man, it seems almost abso- 
lutely necessary to have a great body. The 
exceptions to this rule are only apparent. 
There is almost always fine vital force in the 
first rank of men—a constitution which, 
though it may be marred by disease or brok- 
en by depressing conditions, yet tends to ex- 
press itself in a superior physique. Take a 
thousand average men from the street; weigh 
them and measure their chests and their stat- 
ure; then compare them with a thousand 
superior or. distinguished men; the latter 
will weigh more and stand higher than the 
average. The very word eminent at first 
meant “tall.” Napoleon was short, but he 
had an iron frame, and more endurance than 
a giant. Mrs. Browning was a delicate in- 
valid, yet so intense was her physical vitality 
that she battled with disease for years, and 
maintained an ever-flowing current of literary 
production. A superior mind, heart, or will 
properly belongs to a superior body; as a 
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rule, it is developed in and by it, and it fa- 
vors physical growth. Spenser says: 
“The soul is form, and doth the body make.” 

I have known many professional men who 
had fine heads and fine educations, who yet 
could apply them to no useful purpose. 
Their vital forces were too feeble to follow up 
the leadership of the brain. 

For such men physical culture is indispen- 
able. The only salvation of the nervous 
temperaments is to be found in the practice 
of muscular Christianity. Fencing, rowing, 
dancing, and the lifting-cure enable them to 
increase that bodily endowment, which is in- 
dispensable for the greatest achievement. 

Such are, in brief, the outlines of the four 
classes of human organization. The reader 
will not, I think, find it difficult to recognize 
their counterparts in actual life. 

But these types rarely occur, as I have al- 
ready said, in a simple or unmixed form. In 
the large majority of cases a combination of 
two or more of these types exists, as the san- 
guine-bilious, the bilious-nervous-lymphatic ; 
not more than two or three persons in a hun- 
dred present an unmixed temperament. The 
study of the combinations, therefore, of the 
temperaments and constitutions is of the 
greatest importance. There are six binary 
combinations, four tenary, and one quaternary 
combination of the four original forms— 
making fifteen in all. These are easily dis- 
criminable, and after a little study easily 
recognizable. Given the portrait of any per- 
son, or even his record in literature or in 
affairs, and two persons who are moderately 
expert in temperaments will agree surpris- 
ingly in their estimate of his constitution ; 
or, conversely, knowing the temperament, 
will announce the character. Nine-tenths of 
a stranger’s character may thus be read be- 
yond speaking distance and at first sight, 
though the other tenth, his mysterious per- 
sonality, may baffle the student of human 
nature for a lifetime. But a knowledge of 
temperament conveys a critical power of the 
highest value. To recognize it clearly in any 
instance is to seize at a glance all the border 
outlines and more salient points of character, 
and to interpret these under a single class 
and name, instead of being forced to dwell 
upon the complete detail of description. 
Thus the temperaments determine, in the 
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main, the tone or temper of a man’s life. 
Whether he shall arrange with forethought 
the programme of his career, and shall be a 
planner, a long-headed man, or shall habitu- 
ally “take short views,” as Sydney Smith 
recommended ; whether he shall be sunny or 
gloomy, active orindolent, excitable or serene, 
efficient by impulses or capable of sustained 
efforts; these and a hundred other alterna- 
tives of character depend, more intimately 
than any one but the student of tempera- 
ment can understand, upon the physical and 
mental peculiarities which we classify under 
these different types. Temperaments are the 
surest key to character. 

A knowledge of the temperaments is, there- 
fore, of the highest value in the criticism of 
character. Ignorance of their domination 
constantly leads to serious mistakes alike in 
the relations of business, friendship, and 
love. Thus, women too often judge each 
act as the direct expression of an individual 
preference or dislike, as purely an affair of 
choice. They do not discover that whatever 
part the will may play in character, it is sub- 
ordinate to the border forces which come of 
race, of organization, and of circumstance, 
and that character is the necessary result of 
these. They are trained to live in the per- 
sonal, and judge of words, actions, emotions 
with reference to their individual standard. 
We hear much, and much that is true, of the 
profound intuitions of women. Respecting 
most affairs—at least whenever they have 
sufficient knowledge of the data—their in- 
tuitions are wonderfully accurate and just. 
But when sentiment or love is concerned, 
they are apt to be as remarkably untrust- 
worthy. Witness the mistaken marriages 
they constantly make! For every’man that 
marries a worthless woman, two or three wo- 
men give themselves to worthless men. Nor 
is it a sufficient answer to say that there are 
twice as many bad men as bad women in the 
world. Women lack knowledge—I do not 
say by their own fault, for they are by nature 
more practical than men, and quite as well 
adapted to management as they. Give them 
equal knowledge of the case, and they will 
often deal with it more shrewdly and success- 
fully than men. What talent they often mani- 
fest in business matters! Many a fortune has 
been missed or lost by neglecting a wife’s 





advice. But the education of women celdom 
gives them the subtler data of life and char- 
acter; and in consequence their intuitions of 
persons are too often mere guess-work, vague 
impression. They need amore definite knowl- 
edge of the keys of character. Of their own 
sex, indeed, they read the nature with more 
acuteness than they read that of men; for 
their critical perceptions of each other are at 
least undisturbed by the glamour of senti- 
ment. But for women, women have an in- 
credible lack of charity. They visit the sins 
of men upon each other. Why we notice and 
blame their mutual injustice, while we do not 
reprehend the disagreements of men, is a 
question which I suppose may be answered 
by saying that the former offend the mascu- 
line spirit of gallantry in speech, while no tra- 
dition is contradicted when men abuse each 
other. At any rate, so rare is the woman 
whom women cordially praise, that she might 
be thought perfection were not their stand- 
ards .‘ estimation so different from those of 
men. In each other women admire sincerity, 
intelligence, manners that are unconscious, 
and personal beauty, and they despise their 
besetting sin of affectation. Men, on the 
contrary, care less for intelligence and sincer- 
ity than for sympathetic attraction and per- 
sonal magnetism. They admire the charming 
coquetries, the feminine consciousness of wo- 
men; and their admiration of beauty more 
frequently inclines toward its physical than 
its intellectual element. Women enjoy deli- 
cate and refined beauty ; men prefer the “ snow 
and rosebloom” of health and high animal 
spirits. So different, indeed, are the prefer- 
ences of the two sexes, that when one woman 
praises another to me, I answer: “I believe 
that I ought to admire her, but I am sure 
that I shall not.” Each sex, in short, admires 
in the other the qualities that are most dis- 
tinctive. But women too often extend this 
law to their own sex, and admire their sis- 
ters who are rather masculine than feminine. 
In city society you shall see cultivated and 
delicate ladies crowding around a sharped- 
tongued women who is clever and heartless, 
destitute of any “sweet attractive kind of 
grace,” given to a species of sarcasm quite in 
vogue in America, and which consists, not in 
saying sarcastic things, but in saying things 
that are rude to the point of insult. Not 
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irony, but polite brutality, is their forte. To 
men these sexless and shrewish women are 
intolerable. Yet they are attractive to nota 
few of the loveliest women, who find in their 
unfeminine natures a certain masculine qual- 
ity which they can enjoy without constraint. 
They like these ogresses as a certain spinster 
was said to enjoy the odor of a cigar, “ be- 
cause it made her feel as though there was a 
man about the house ;” and the virago finds, 
in their consideration, a substitute for the flat- 
teries that are generally denied her by men. 

The irrational likings of women find a 
counterpart in their irrational dislikes, But 
the latter, more easily than the former, are 
explained by influences of constitution and 
of temperament. How seldom, for instance, 
is the nervous woman, the slight, cerebral, 
intellectual woman of culture, just or even 
tolerant to a woman of abounding physical 
nature, to the dark, passionate temperaments 
of the typical South! The nervous woman 
can admire the shrew I have described; and, 
on the other hand, she is ready to fall in love 
with the dark and passionate man, nor will 
any fine intuitions stand in the way of her 
marrying such a man, who may yet prove 
utterly selfish, sensual, and unworthy of her. 
Upon such a man the nervous man would 
pass an equally generous judgment, admiring, 
even without the eloquent advocacy of that 
passional magnetism which inclines each sex 
to be mutually lenient, the ardent qualities 
which are so opposed to hisown. And the 
cerebral man would lay down his life for the 
ardent woman. The bilious and sanguine 
women, the Cleopatras and Zenobias, are the 
born queens of men. But the nervous, intel- 
lectual woman never does justice to these 
richer and more sensuous types of her own 
sex. For the ardent woman the nervous 
woman seldom has charity, kindness, or 
tolerance. Her grace and desire to please 
she calls affectation; her repose, sluggish- 
ness; her languor, indolence; her affability, 
assurance; she considers her independence 
impudence ; and, perceiving her sensuous 
nature, believes that she is sensual. 

In all these repugnances there is without 
doubt a germ of reason. Persons of slight 
and sensitive organization shrink from these 
powerful natures that move so easily in the 
world, suggesting the lithe strength, the 





prowling freedom of wild animals, that, 
if provoked, would retaliate with prompt 
injury, and that could easily become such 
powerful enemies. One feels that in these 
tawny people great crimes as well as great 
virtues are latent. Their companionship has 
apprehensions in it. In their society we re- 
member Machiavelli's maxim: “ Treat your 
friend as though some day he may become 
your enemy.” But we are apt to forget the 
power of circumstance and culture over these 
rich natures, which, by means of an ample 
physical basis for thought and action, and 
through abundant passion, constantly per- 
form the best achievements of the world; we 
forget that equal sincerity, equal intellectual 
and moral earnestness, may be found in all 
the temperaments. From no healthy variety 
of the human animal need we shrink. Te- 
rence was right with his maxim. We should 
avoid brutal individuals, but cherish no prej- 
udices against temperaments. Thus, the 
bilious-lymphatic men form an estimable 
class; yet among them are the individuals 
who trample upon the nervous-sanguine ones 
—the Gradgrinds who crush or slight their 
appreaches of fancy, feeling, intuition. 
* * * * * * * * * 

The larger part, indeed, of the dislikings 
and misconceptions in the world proceed 
from these oppositions of temperament. The 
susceptible-nervous person looks upon the 
self-poised, determined man of the bilious 
temperament as hardly less alien to himself 
than a foreigner or even an enemy. He 
shrinks from his cool pertinacity, his ruthless 
self-seeking, his bitter and determined dog- 
matism, that is never open to conviction, 
even though an angel should come down 
from heaven, To the sensitive man he seems 
a sort of Christian Fate or Mephistopheles. 
Yet this antagonism may be mainly a matter 
of temperament ; both parties are, very likely, 
most estimable persons. Of this sort was the 
celebrated antipathy in the case of Doctor 
Fell— 

I do not like you, Doctor Fell ; 
The reason why . I can not tell. 

But the reason is not obscure to the expert. 
The two men were antagonistic in tempera- 
ment. Yet the poet was doubtless an orna- 
ment to letters and the physician to his 
profession. 
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It is, indeed, the irrelation of temperament, 
and the failure to make just allowances for 
it, that causes half of the misunderstandings 
and antipathies, to say nothing of the actual 
enmities, in the world. There are certain 
people with whom we never become acquain- 
ted, no matter how often we may make the 
attempt. When we meet them the first time, 
we fail to find any subject of common interest 
in conversation, though we may try all known 
topics and some others, At the second meet- 
ing we feel that we need a second introduc- 
tion to clinch the first. All is to no purpose, 
Doubtless, under favoring circumstances and 
by making a special effort, we could find 
some vital point in such persons’ experience, 
and attain a degree of confidence and mutual 
interest. But, our natures being ill-mated, it 
is unprofitable for us to attempt an intimacy. 
Temperament has drawn a charmed line be- 
tween us which we can seldom overpass. 
With another the same person may attain a 
perfect sympathy, while to us he must remain 
nothing more than the “bowing” or the 
“ speaking ” acquaintance. Blessed formule 
of irrelation! These phrases enunciate the 
plain yet unconsidered fact that there are 
many excellent persons who can never, by 
any possibility, be our friends; and this not 
because of the lack of opportunity, but be- 
cause of mutual unfitness. The mistake of 
the world is in allowing such people to be- 
come one’s antipathies. It is pure assumption 
to conclude that because we do not love our 
neighbor we should hate him. We need not 
even take the trouble to dislike him. There 
is a great limbo of indifference provided for 
such people ; and there is no sufficient reason 
for quarreling with them, or regarding them 
as any darker an affliction than bores. 

We are convinced without great difficulty 
that we should extend liberal judgments 
toward men of different race or training 
from our own. We perceive that their dif- 
ferences in language, customs, education, all 
appeal to other standards of appreciation 
than those of our familiar experience; and 
that this very diversity is valuable and inter- 
esting to us. But we have yet to learn that 
our neighbor, merely through difference of 
temperament, may be stranger to us than the 
Gaul is to the Saxon, or the Laplander to the 
Greek. The enmities, the family feuds, the 





wars of all ages, have found fuel, if not tin- 
der, in temperamental antipathies, Temper- 
aments misunderstood perhaps created the 
differences between the houses of Montague 
and Capulet, or provoked and maintained the 
wars of the Roses, Nations have hated each 
other for centuries mainly because one was 
fair and the other dark. Race and tempera- 
ment are not, of course, the only quarrel- 
breeders; but their influence is so powerful 
that I do not need to exaggerate it. National 
antipathies, though discouraged by civiliza- 
tion, remain exceedingly strong; and in view 
of the increasing spirit of toleration in the 
world, they are less excusable than ever. The 
English hatred of the French has hardly yet 
cooled down to the temperature of dislike ; 
the Irishman detests the negro with all his 
heart; the Californian maltreats the China- 
man. Races must, it would seem, maintain a 
secular quarrel about their differences. 

Possibly the world will some day outgrow 
this bitterness of antipathy; possibly even 
the lion and the lamb may lie down together 
when they understand each other better. If 
there is to be a “ millennium,” its spirit will 
consist in making allowances. 

The knowledge of temperaments has indi- 
vidual as well as national uses that are im- 
portant. It confers the power to correct our 
personal biases. Thus: how many visionary 
or gloomy lives are led by people who never 
suspect the cause of their sorrow to be the 
merest accident of constitution, and who 
have no sufficient outward cause for de- 
spondency! Could the melancholy man but 
once perceive that his apprehensions, whether 
of business embarrassment, of the loss of 
friends, or of position, or of good name, were 
based mainly upon his own infelicity of or- 
ganization, upon a melancholic or bilious 
vice of blood, he would be enabled to make 
proper allowances for this discoloration of 
the medium through which he looks at life, 
and to attain the legitimate happiness of the 
sunnier temperaments, Without any defins- 
ble physical derangement, a man may possess 
an undue predisposition to gloom which shall 
darken his whole life. It is much to recog- 
nize this fact; for a fault of constitution, 
quite as much as any other, is partly correct- 
ed when it is perceived. It is indeed very 
rare that any one attains to this high philo- 
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sophic self-criticism; the difficulty is to 
persuade one’s self that his nature is biased 
and at fault, that he is constitutionally frivo- 
lous or uncharitable or despondent. Yet any 
one who perceives this to be the case, and has 
a moderately persistent will, can by system- 
atic effort materially improve his tempera- 
ment. This, too, he can do in spite of the 
circumstance that temperament is one of the 
most fixed facts about the individual. For 
the firmest things are not absolutely fixed; a 
breath of attraction or repulsion will sway a 
star; the greatest will finally yield to the 
least. The gloomiest nature may brighten 
itself, the bitterest sweeten itself, the most 
shrinking take on a healthier tone of tissue. 
I do not say that much may be made out of 
nothing; no degree of effort will create the 
bright and sunny spontaneity which goes 
with the finest and the strongest tempera- 
ments, and which, like other high endow- 
ments, is mainly intrinsic, a thing that is 
born, not made. Yet we can season in some 
degree, if we will, the very grain and fiber 
of our inmost nature. And where we can 
not reach this last result of culture, we can 
sometimes attain a result almost as rare, the 
power of perceiving and allowing for the 
deticiency. 

Astronomers find that no two observers 
exactly coincide in marking the time of a 
transit. The same “ personal equation” dis- 
turbs our individual estimates of men and of 
affairs. We must discover our own personal 
difference, and consent to make allowance for 
it; and our personal difference is determined 
by our temperament. 

The Emperor Julian was by nature a timid 
scholar. Until called to the exercise of power 
he showed no quality of a higher order. But 
there were in him incredible latent forces of 
the will. The timid scholar was declared 
Cesar, was invested with the imperial pur- 
ple, and removed from his library to the head 
of agreatarmy. His determination rose with 
the occasion. Laborious, distasteful, and 
dangerous as his new station was, he yet 
accepted it without complaint; and though 
quite conscious that he was by temperament 
unfitted for it, he set about to create and to 
develop in himself the character that the 
stution required. He essayed to make him- 
self imperial. The result was one of the most 





surprising and inspiring phenomena in the 
history of the human will. Perhaps never 
has the experiment of self-culture been suc- 
cessfully made upon so grand a scale. Julian 
rose from a littérateur to be a legislator; from 
a recluse and a timid student to be an august 
commander and a master of men; from a 
dreamer to be an invincible conqueror. One 
of the most insignificant became one of the 
grandest characters that the world has ever 
seen; and the change was wrought by will 
as well as by circumstance. The lesson of 
the great Julian’s life is this: Understand 
your temperament ; then make your temper- 
ament your servant. 
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tig people laugh at what is called 
“ graptomancy,” or the art of judging 
characters by handwriting; and yet all ac- 
knowledge that handwriting does indicate 
something. Every one allows a difference 
between a man’s and a woman’s hand; we 
hear people speak of a vulgar hand, a gentle- 
manly hand, a clerkly hand, ete. “I had 
once,” said Archbishop Whately, “a remark- 
able proof that handwriting is sometimes, at 
least, an index to character. I had a pupil at 
Oxford whom I liked in most respects greatly ; 
there was but one thing about him which seri- 
ously dissatisfied me, and that, as I often told 
him, was his handwriting ; it was not bad as 
writing, but it had a mean, shuffling character 
in it which always inspired me with a feeling 
of suspicion. While he remained at Oxford I 
saw nothing to justify this suspicion; but a 
transaction in which he was afterward engaged, 
and in which I saw more of his character than 
I had done before, convinced me that the writ- 
ing had spoken truly. But I knew of a much 
more curious case, in which a celebrated ‘ grap- 
tomancer’ was able to judge of character more 
correctly by handwriting than he had been able 
to do by personal observation. He was on a 
visit at a friend’s house, where, among other 
guests, he met a lady whose conversation and 
manners greatly struck him, and for whom he 
conceived a strong friendship, based on the 
esteem he felt for her as a singularly truthful, 
pure-minded, and single-hearted woman. The 
lady of the house, who knew her real character 
to be the very reverse of what she seemed, was 
curious to know whether Mr. —— would be 
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able to discover this by her handwriting. Ac- 
cordingly, she procured a slip of this lady’s 
writing (having ascertained he had never seen 
it) and gave it him one evening as the hand- 
writing of a friend of hers whose character she 
wished him to decipher. His usual habit, 
when he undertook to exercise this power, 
was to take a slip of a letter, cut down length- 
wise so as not to show any sentences, to his 
room at night, and to bring it down with his 
judgment in writing the next morning. On 
this occasion, when the party were seated at 
the breakfast-table, the lady whose writing he 
had unconsciously been examining, made some 





observation which particularly struck Mr. —— 
as seeming to betoken a very noble and truth- 
ful character. He expressed his admiration of 
her sentiments very warmly, adding at the 
same time to the lady of the house, ‘ Not so, 
by-the-way, your friend ;’ and he put into her 
hand the slip of writing of her guest which 
she had given him the evening before, over 
which he had written the words ‘ Fascinating, 
false, and hollow-hearted.’ The lady of the 
house kept the secret, and Mr. —— never 
knew that the writing on which he had pro- 
nounced so severe a judgment was that of the 
friend he so greatly admired.”—Zz.* 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 


ADDRESSED TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 


[CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NUMBER. ] 


IMPORTANCE OF SLEEP. 
N the training of the brain, the proper 
management of sleep is of considerable 
moment. Children require more sleep than 
adults, and some children more than others. 
Young infants should be allowed to sleep a 
greater portion of their time. As they ad- 
vance in years, a less proportion will be not 
only sufficient, but more salutary to them. 
For children and youth pursuing their edu- 
cation, from seven to nine hours of sleep out 
of twenty-four is enough. Many do not 
require more than six. Less than that might 
prove injurious, especially if the abstinence 
were long continued. Too little sleep weak- 
ens the brain, and consequently the entire 
system, by exhaustion ; too much, by inaction. 
For sleep consists in the quietude of the 
brain. Of this, as of other things, a mean 
quantity is best. An excess of sleep has pro- 
duced idiotism ; a deprivation of it, madness 
—and sometimes inflammation of the brain. 
It is not unimportant to observe that a 
life of strict temperance curtails materially 
the time necessary to be spent in sleep. For 
this there are sundry reasons, two of them 
leading ones. The intemperate require a 





greater amount of actual sleep on account 
of the deeper exhaustion of their systems. 
But their sleep, never healthy, is broken, 
dreamy, and comparatively unrefreshing. It 
is the sleep of bad digestion, their stomachs 
being oppressed by a superabundance of food. 
Hence they are compelled to consume a great- 
er length of time in acquiring the necessary 
degree of repose. The temperate and regu- 
lar, on the contrary, are comparatively stran- 
gers to dreams, They rest profoundly, and 
enjoy a fuller measure of sound and refresh- 
ing sleep in six hours than the intemperate 
do in nine. In this way they save in the 
course of a lifetime several years of active 
and useful existence, which to those of con- 
trary habits are lost in sleep and drowsiness. 
As neither their bones nor muscles are yet 
confirmed in strength, the manner in which 
children hold themselves in school is not un- 
important. They should sit as erect as their 
employments will admit, lest they contract 
ungraceful and pernicious habits of stooping 





* In the treatise, “New Physiognomy,” the subject 
of Handwriting and its character symbolization is con- 
sidered at length, with many illustrations from living 
authors and others. 
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or distortion ; and they ought not to be per- 
mitted, much less compelled, to sit long in 
one position, but be directed to change it by 
standing, or in some other way. This will 
prevent numbness of their limbs, and other 
unpleasant effects from stillness and compres- 
sion. Want of motion produces in many a 
coldness of the feet, which weakens their at- 
tention to study and brings on headache and 
dyspepsia. In a special manner children 
should not be allowed to lean heavily, on the 
breast or stomach, against desks or tables. 
Gastric derangement and pnimonary con- 
sumption haye been the issue of such prac- 
tices, Pupils have often suffered, in their 
eyes, from a strong glare of light through a 
window in front of them. Such accidents 
should be carefully guarded against. 
BANEFUL HABITS. 

The practice of self-abuse among youth 
at school, especially in boarding-schools, is 
much more frequent than is generally im- 
agined. And no vice is more detestable or 
ruinous. Health, intellect, morals— all pu- 
rity, dignity, and self-respect—sink beneath 
it in promiscuous and hopeless ruin. When 
carried to excess it produces idiotism in the 
most deplorable and disgusting form, accom- 
panied by impaired vision and hearing, pa- 
ralysis, and other distressing infirmities, and 
terminates indeath. No vigilance to prevent 
it therefore can be too strict; and when it 
is detected, no remonstrance against it can be 
too solemn, no representation of its direful 
effects too strong, no denunciation of it too 
stern, and, if persevered in, no penalty for it 
too heavy. But it inflicts its own penalty, 
in the entire desolation of the being who 
perpetrates it. Not confined in its effects to 
the offenders, it falls as a lasting blight on 
their posterity. In boarding-schools, more- 
over, the practice is contagious, spreading 
from one to another, until many, if not the 
whole, are polluted. The first culprit de- 
tected, therefore, should be removed from the 
institution as a moral lazar, dangerous alike 
to purity and soundness of mind and body. 
But he ought not to be hopelessly abandoned 
to his fate. Every practicable expedient to 
reform him should be adopted and persevered 
in. And the best plan of reform consists in 
some active and interesting employment, en- 
gaged in with alacrity and industriously pur- 





sued—so industriously as to banish idleness 
and allow but little time even for amuse- 
ment; for leisure and idleness are often the 
source and always one of the nurses of the 
evil to be corrected. And if all other means 
fail, marriage should be resorted to as soon 
as the individual has arrived at maturity and 
is in a condition to form that alliance.* This 
vice occurs in families as well as in schoois. 
Everywhere, therefore, in the physical educa- 
tion of youth, its prevention is a point of 
infinite moment. I shall only add, that, in 
proportion as the temperament is active, the 
development of Amativeness full, the moral 
and reflecting developments deficient, and 
the individual diffident and easily abashed, 
is the danger of his contracting the vice: In 
the same proportion, therefore, should be the 
exertions made to protect him from it. 
IMPROPRIETIES IN DRESS—FASIIION. 

Of dress, as a means in physical,education, 
I have already spoken. A few further re- 
marks on it, and I shall close my discourse. 
No article of dress should so compress any 
portion of the body as to injure the, skin, 
diminish the size and vigor of a muscle, re- 
strict the flexibility of a joint, oppose a 
hindrance to the innervation of the part, or 
prevent the free circulation of the blood. If 
anything be benefited by untimited freedom 
of action, it is the, system of man in its or- 
ganized capacity—I mean the whole system. 

Pinching shoes and boots do much mis- 
chief. That they produce tormenting and 
crippling corns, everybody knows in theory, 
and too many by woeful experience. But 
this is not all, nor even the worst. They 
check the circulation of the pedal blood, 
make the feet cold, and sometimes aid in 
chilblaining them, diminish the size of the 
muscles of the part, and take from them 





* We can scarcely agree with the learned author here, 
for we are of opinion that the person who can not con- 
trol the practice of a habit so harmful in its tendencies, 
should not entertain marriage, and thus transmit an en- 
feebled constitution to innocent offspring ; thus bringiug 
about that melancholy result which Dr. Caldwell himself 
deplores but a few lines above. The evil inflicted upon 
society by marriage under such circumstances is esuffi- 
cient in itself, to say nothing of the greater injury wrought 
to the partner of the marriage-bed who may be ignorant 
of the atrocious experiment tried by a physician's ad- 
vice. Physicians with their valuable opportunities 
should be conservators of social and domestic happiness 
as well as conservators of physical health.—Ep. A. P. J. 
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their strength, and impede their action by 
compressing them. Hence no one too tightly 
shod walks either with elasticity or grace, or 
receives from the exercise half the benefit it 
would otherwise bestow. In truth, he is 
often injured by it. That an individual may 
move lightly or firmly with grace or useful- 
ness his feet must be springy and free. But 
cramping and torturing them by pressure 
does further mischief. It produces, sympa- 
thetically, dyspepsia and headache, and some- 
times troublesome affections of the breast. 
Hemorrhage from the nostrils and lungs, and 
even apoplexy and pulmonary consumption, 
are occasionally excited by it. I shall only 
add, that tight shoes disfigure the foot. The 
ancients were strangers to such torturing ar- 
ticles. Their sandals were light and easy. 
Hence the free and elegant form of their feet. 
This is seen in the Venus de Medici, the Per- 
seus, the Antinous, the Apollo Belvidere, and 
many other choice relics of antiquity. Let 
the feet of those statues be compared with 
the feet of elegantes and dandies of the pres- 
ent day, and the beauty of the former will 
be found to be transcendent. 
BREECHES. 

The time was, but has fortunately gone by 
for the present, when buckskin inexpressibles 
—breeches —far tighter than the skins of 
those whom they tormented, were nearly as 
bad in the effects they produced. Though 
not equally painful, they were, in some re- 
spects, even more annoying and discomfort- 
able. The first “ trying-on ” of those articles, 
in which the strength and skill of the maker 
of them, backed by one or two able-bodied 
assistants, were indispensable, was a fearful 
job—especially if the weather had sudorific 
qualities in it. And when, by a horse power 
or two, the garment was at length dragged 
home, buttoned over the knees, and strapped 
round the legs, then began the tug for motion. 
The victim of fashion walked as if some of 
his joints were anchylosed, and others tightly 
bandaged on account of recent dislocation. 
From the waist downward there was less 
pliability in him than in the limbs of a cen- 
tenarian, or a gourmand stiffened by chronic 
gout. Nor was this all. His blood lacking 
a free passage in a downward direction, like 
that of the Plantagenets “mounted ” upward, 
made his neck and face swell, and his eyes 





protrude, and turned his cheeks as red as the 
gills of a fish. This inquisition-work long 
persisted in could not fail to be productive 
of mischief. The whole, however, being an 
act of homage at the shrine of fashion, the 
dandy submitted to it with the devotion of a 
new-made saint and the imperturbabie firm- 
ness of a martyr. And, to test to the utter- 
most his truth and constancy, getting out of 
his trammels was sometimes a more awful 
trial than getting into them. 

Most earthly things, like the earth herself 
on her axis, whirl in a circle. Though 
cramping inexpressibles are with our antipo- 
des now, they will no doubt come back 
again; and it is, therefore, that I have 
thought it right to enter my protest against 
them. They are a sad contrivance in phys- 
ical education. 

TIGHT CRAVATS. 

Tight cravats, by preventing a full flow of 
blood to the brain through the arteries, and 
retarding its return by the veins, do mischief. 
They operate prejudiciously in several ways. 
That they compress the muscles of the neck 
and diminish their size can not be doubted. 
Hence, the necks of the moderns who wear 
them are smaller and less comely than those 
of the ancients, to whom they were unknown. 
The manly and elegant form and dimensions, 
as well as the fine attitude and bearing of 
the necks of ancient statues, are themes of 
universal admiration and praise. And they 
are, no doubt, chiefly, if not exclusively, at- 
tributable to the free and uncompressed con- 
dition of the necks of their originals. It is 
observed by travelers that the peasantry of 
Lombardy have finer necks than any other 
peasantry in Europe ; and they wear nothing 
round them. 

THE BRAIN AND THE BLOOD. 

The diminution of the size of the neck, 
however, is neither the only nor the greatest 
evil which tight cravats produce. If in any 
case they restrict the nourishment and vitali- 
zation of the brain by withholding from it 
a competent supply of arterial, and too long 
retaining in it an accumulation of venous 
blood, they necessarily weaken the operations 
of the mind. This is as certain as that the 
reduction of the natural flux of blood to a 
muscle lessens its vigor. As heretofore stated, 
the vitality of the brain is derived from the 
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arterial blood ; and, other things being equal, 
as is its vitality so is its perfection as the 
organ of the mind. Were it possible with- 
out doing an injury to other parts to augment 
the constant afflux of healthy arterial blood 
to the brain, the mental operations would be 
invigorated by it. I state this opinion confi- 
dently, because we often witness its verifica- 
tion. When a public speaker is flushed and 
heated in debate, his mind works more freely 
and powerfully than at any othertime. Why? 
Because his brain is in better tune. What 
has thus suddenly improved his condition ? 
An increased current into it, produced by the 
excitement of its own increased action. That 
the blood on such occasions flows more copi- 
ously into the brain, no one can doubt who 
is at all acquainted with the cerebral sensa- 
tions which the orator himself experiences 
at the time, or who witnesses the unusual full- 
ness and flush of his countenance, the dewi- 
ness, flashing, and protrusion of his eye, and 
the throbbing of his carotid and temporal 
arteries. It is well known that, while in- 
tensely engaged in a memorable debate, in 
Washington, a distinguished senator became 
so giddy by the inordinate rushing of blood 
into his brain that he was obliged to sit 
down ; and the Senate adjourned to give him 
time to recover. And subsequently a new 
member of the House of Representatives fell, 
while speaking, and suddenly expired from 
the same cause. A member of the Law Class 
of Transylvania University, moreover, expe- 
rienced a convulsive affection from a conges- 
tion of blood in the head induced by excess- 
ive excitement of the brain in the ardor of 
debate. Nor is this all. In several individ- 
uals, whose brain had been denuded and 
brought into view by accident or disease, 
the movement and swelling of that organ 
were rendered palpable by the flux of blood 
into it during intense feeling and active 
thought. A remarkable case of this descrip- 
tion occurred in Montpelier in 1822; and 
others somewhat similar are mentioned by 
Sir Astley Cooper in his Lectures on Surgery. 
Had I leisure, and were it requisite, I could 
cite numerous instances of a like description. 
Sudden and deep emotion, as well as the vig- 
orous working of the intellectual powers, has 
produced phrenitis, palsy, and apoplexy, by 
a superabundant rushing of blood into the 
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brain. Inordinate excitement, of whatever 
kind it may be, draws an unusual amount of 
blood into that organ; and such an amount 
is essential to the maintenance of the excite- 
ment thus brought on. 

Believing that a cravat had a bad effect on 
the operations of his mind, Lord Byron never 
wore one. Report indeed says, that his rea- 
son for this was his desire to show his neck 
uncovered, on account of its uncommon 
beauty. This, however, is probably but a 
petty slander. His motives were best known 
to himself. Nor can any one doubt that 
immoderate compression of the neck does 
mischief. Headache, impaired vision, and 
hemorrhage from the nose are among its 
effects. So, we are told, is apoplexy. 

TIGHT LACING—PAGANS AND CHRISTIANS. 

An article of dress remains to be noticed 
which is immeasurably worse in its effects 
than all those whose influence I have con- 
sidered. Motives of prudence, if not of 
gallantry, might impose silence on me re- 
specting it, did not a regard for truth and 
duty and a wish to be useful invoke me to 
speak out. The article makes a part of the 
apparel, I may not say the ornament, of wo- 
man, whose delicacy I would in no case will- 
ingly offend, and whose displeasure I would 
never intentionally incur except in an effort 
It is probably already con- 
jectured that my allusion is to corsets. If 
so, the conjecture is correct. I do allude to 
corsets, and pronounce them most seriously 
an alarming evil.* The crippling machinery 
with which the females of China compress 
and disfigure their feet and ankles, making 
the former too small, and the latter too thick 
and clumsy, are innocent to them. Corsets 
compress and disfigure a portion of the system 
infinitely more important than the mere termi- 
nation of the lower extremities. While the 
Pagan ladies confine their attack to the out- 
posts of life, the fair Christians assault the 
By curtailing the dimensions of two 
of the great cavities of the body, corsets ob- 
struct the growth and impair the functions of 





* We are glad to remark here that the practice of 
tight-lacing is not so prevalent now as at the time when 
Dr. Caldwell wrote the above; but to prevent, if possi- 
ble, a recurrence of such a morbid fashion, we print in 
full, for the consideration of the reader, the sad results of 
it as vividly detailed in the original essay.—Ep. A. P. J. 
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the organs they contain. And it has been al- 
ready stated that these are among the govern- 
ing organs of the body, whose injury or un- 
sound condition proves prejudicial to every 
other portion of it. I allude to the stomach, 
liver, and all the other chyle-making and 
chyle-carrying viscera, and to the heart, lungs, 





NATURAL SHAPE. 


and large blood-vessels. These are all com- 
pressed and deranged in their functions, and 
most of them reduced in their size, removed 
from their places, and altered in their shape 
by tight lacing. It is in vain to deny the 
truth of this as an excuse for disregarding the 
warning it imparts. The fact can be, and 
has been, repeatedly demonstrated in ana- 
tomical researches. I shall exhibit to you, 
presently, satisfactory proof of it. 
HOW THE MISCHIEF IS DONE. 

To secure to adult females what are called 
Jine figures—which means waists, shoulders, 
and hips quite out of symmetry with each 
other and with the rest of the body—the 
corset-screws are applied to them while they 
are young girls, their whole systems being 
tender and their bones comparatively soft 
and flexible. The consequence is, that when 
the lacing is tight—and it is always too tight, 
for there should be none at all of it—their 
ribs, especially the false ones, are pressed in- 
wardly to such an extent that their front ends 
nearly touch each other, if they do not actu- 
ally overlap, whereas in their natural posi- 
tion they are wide apart. Even the upper 





ribs are at times so pressed on as to be flat- 
tened, or rather straightened, in their lateral 
arches, and protruded forward, carrying 
along with them the breast-bone to which 
they are attached. Thus is the whole trunk 
of the body altered in its figure and dimen- 
sions, but not improved. Far fromit. Allis 





Errect or Ticgut-Lacine. 


for the worse, as well in appearance as effect. 
The abdominal cavity being in this way pre- 
ternaturally straightened in a horizontal di- 
rection, its viscera are pressed inordinately 
upward against the diaphragm. That mem- 
brane being thus forced upward also, com- 
presses in its turn the lungs, heart, and large 
blood-vessels, and brings them more or less 
into collision with the thoracic duct, ob- 
structing in some degree the movement of 
the chyle. In this forced and unnatural con- 
dition of things all the functions of these 
viscera, so fundamentally necessary, not mere- 
ly to the well-being of the system but its very 
existence, are deranged by compression. Let 
us glance in detail at the mass of mischief 
thence arising. 
THE DISEASED RESULTS. 

The whole digestive apparatus being im- 
paired in its action, dyspeptic affections fol- 
low; neither is a sufficient amount of whole- 
some chyle formed, nor of bile secreted, both 
of which are so indispensable to a sound 
state of the blood, and in other respects s« 
important to the system; and the sympa- 
thetic influence of the unhealthy organs on 
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the other parts of the body is rendered del- 
eterious. Add to this, that the compressed 
organs themselves, being weakened, are un- 
usually liable to further disease from the ac- 
tion of any morbific cause. 

The lungs being enfeebled and deranged, 
net only is respiration defective and the 
blood imperfectly matured and vitalized, but 
they themselves, in common with the stom- 
ach, liver, and other associated parts, are in 
a state of increased liability to additional 
suffering. Hence hemoptysis, pulmonary 
consumption, and dropsy of the chest often 
ensue. I knew a young female of some dis- 
tinction in the city of New York who some 
years ago became known, from tight corset- 
ing, by the name of the “Lady with the 
small waist!” Notwithstanding her good 
sense in other things, this excited her ambi- 
tion to render herself still more worthy of 
the title, and to prevent, if possible, all com- 
petition for it in others. She therefore in- 
creased the tightness of her corsets until she 
became hump-shouldered, and died in con- 
sumption. Nor did any one doubt that her 
corsets were the cause. She was married, and 





left an infant son, who from the slenderness of 
his frame and the delicacy of his constitution 
was threatened with his mother’s complaint. 
He inherited her corset-broken constitution. 
Of the heart the same is true. From its 
compressed and debilitated condition it be- 
comes affected with palpitation, dropsy, in- 
flammation, or some other malady—perhaps 
aneurism—and is incompetent to the vigor- 
ous circulation of the blood. Hence every 
portion of the system suffers—the brain and 
nerves not excepted, they depending like 
other organs on the arterial blood for their 
health and power of action. Even the nerves 
of the organs subjected to pressure are me- 
chanically injured. Since the introduction 
of corsets as an article of dress, diseases of 
the heart among females are much more fre- 
quent than formerly; and they have been 
traced to that cause in innumerable instances. 
Cases of the kind could be easily cited. 
Respecting schirrous and cancerous affections 
of the breasts in women advanced in life, the 
same is true. Those complaints are far more 
prevalent now than they were before such a 
ruinous style of lacing was introduced. : 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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PROF. ALBRECHT VON GRAEFE, OF BERLIN. 


NE of the students of this great man, 

who died last summer, communicates 

the following glowing but just tribute through 
the columns of the New York Tribune: 

“ We have learned, by telegram from Berlin, 
that Prof. Albrecht Von Graefe, the celebrated 
oculist, is dead. The news of his death will 
make many hearts sad. His reputation as an 
oculist was world-wide, and there are many 
who have been his patients in North and South 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. He was 
the son of a celebrated surgeon of Berlin, 
and received a thorough medical education. 
About the time he entered his profession as 
an oculist in Berlin, the ophthalmoscope was 
invented by the eminent and learned doctor 
and philosopher Prof. Herman Helmholtz, of 
Heidelberg. This instrument completely rev- 
olutionized ophthalmic science, and contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the success of 
Von Graefe. The labors of these two men, 
together with those of another most remark- 
able man, Prof. Donders, of Utrecht—a giant 





in science—have done more than all others 
combined, to advance our knowledge of 
diseases of the eye and of the anomalies of 
vision. With the aid of the ophthalmo- 
scope the interior of the eye is as perfectly 
visible as the exterior. Before it was invent- 
ed, the treatment of ocular diseases was guess- 
work or inference. Von Graefe was the first 
to use the instrument, and most thoroughiy 
did he employ this means of perfecting his 
judgment. Before this instrument, no one 
had a clear idea of the internal eye in health, 
much less in disease, so that it was a vast work 
to explore this little orbit in its different as- 
pects, normal and abnormal. In order to 
learn what tissues were affected, blind eyes 
were studied by the newly found instrument, 
and when incurable, were removed and ex- 
amined by the microscope as well. Thus, 
after years of study, ability was gained to 
perceive the earliest invasion of disease, and 
to judge of the tissues affected, and by de- 
grees the means of curing diseases heretofore 
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regarded as incurable. In his ability to di- 
agnosticate internal diseases of the eye, Von 
Graefe was unequaled. He did not attain 
his great reputation by accident or by any 





speedily and certainly than almost any other 
man to determine their nature, 

“Prof. Von Graefe used a liberal fortune, 
inherited from his father, in building up his 
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PORTRAIT OF PROF. ALBRECHT VON GRAEFE. 





peculiar ‘genius,’ His strength lay in his 
ability and in his willingness to see things as 
they are. His mind was not imaginative, 
but he always faithfully improved his vast 
opportunities for the observance of diseases, 
and his sound judgment enabled him more 


knowledge of his profession. He established 
a hospital and dispensary for the poor, and 
employed young men to aid him in the in- 
vestigation of disease. It was in this insti- 
tution that the celebrated Dr. Liebrich, ocu- 
list to the Empress Eugenie, culled the ma- 
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terial for his wonderful atlas, showing the 
eye as it appears in health and disease. And 
here, too, Dr. Schweizer, the learned physiol- 
ogist, studied the microscopic appearances 
of this organ, normal and abnormal; here 
students from all parts of the world flocked 
to the great master to see him examine his 
patients, witness his operations upon them, 
and hear his admirable descriptions of disease. 
For sixteen months the writer enjoyed the 
priceless privilege of the hospital and teach- 
ings of Yon Graefe, and there first compre- 
hended the vastness of the field for study, 
although he had been a pupil of the oculists 
of France and Great Britain, and had been 
conversant with eye diseases for years. The 
voice of the great teacher is silent forever; 
but those who enjoyed the benefits of his 
instructions will ever hold him in affection- 
ate and grateful remembrance. He inherited, 
it is said, an annual income of $25,000, while 
that from his profession has been recently es- 
timated at $100,000. Sought after by people 
of rank and wealth from all parts of the 
world, by princes, kings, and emperors, he 
gave to rich and poor alike his earnest at- 





tention. His power of describing disease in 
simple language was so remarkable as to 
make his pupils wonder that they could not 
have taken the same common sense and clear 
view of the cases before them. 

“He was only about forty-six years old at 
the time of his death. His form was slender, 
his height five feet ten inches, with a slight 
stoop in the shoulders. He had a high, broad 
head, bluish gray eyes, long, dark brown hair 
and flowing beard, streaked with gray. His 
voice was soft and pleasant, though in speak- 
ing he seemed as if suffering from asthma. 
His movements were quick and nervous, his 
walk rapid, almost running, and his whole 
bearing that of an earnest, faithful worker 
determined to do all he could while life, 
which he seemed to realize would be short, 
remained. He was naturally gay and cheer- 
ful, and generally responded to every call for 
his service. The people of Berlin idolized 
the man,—none spoke of him but with praise ; 
and the world will unite with them in their 
testimony to the simplicity of his nature, 
the nobility of his character, and the su- 
periority of his intellect. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





THE EVILS OF CHIGNONS—A FOOLISH FASHION. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


[Here is what a lady says of these ugly things 
in the Zvening Mail. here are the independent 
women who dare to ignore the chignon ?] 


HE head and front of woman’s offending 

against the laws of good taste and sound 
health, as well as of elevated morals, has been 
her determination of late years to wear these 
odious things. I repeat that chignons are an 
offense against elevated morality, because, 
though they deceive nobody, they are intend- 
ed to deceive, and deceit in any form is an of- 
fense against sound morals. The woman who 
stands befure her toilet-glass at bedtime and 
surreptitiously denudes her head of a frowsy, 
dirty,and dingy mass of dead hair, instinctively 
feels the meanness of her situation. Not for the 
untold treasures of Golconda would she have 
a masculine eye gaze upon her at that unlucky 





moment! And the glance of some envious 
rival of her own sex is almost equally dreaded. 
The poor little knot of hair, twisted so tightly 
and ungracefully at the back of her head, looks 
doubly scanty by contrast with the enormous 
mass lying upon the dressing-table ; and at the 
very hour when her thoughts should be most 
pure and elevated, she slinks away to bed, feel- 
ing that she has been all day acting an unre- 
pented lie, which she means to get up and 
repeat on the morrow! And to live in an 
atmosphere of even petty deception is harmful 
to the truthfulness of the soul. 

Yet, as a general thing, that little bunch of 
despised natural hair at the. back of a woman’s 
head is capable of being turned into a personal 
adornment, which she can wear without any 
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feeling of unworthiness or of self-reproach. I 
remember once calling upon a lady friend who, 
not being very well, came down with her bright 
black hair twisted into a hasty but classical 
knot at the back of her head. Her hair was by 
no means over-abundant, but this knot was so 
exactly in accordance with the shape and size 
of her head that the eye—pleased with this har- 
mony of proportion—saw in her a grace and a 
beauty which had been hidden before, when 
the fine and womanly outlines of her head had 
been hidden under that odious half busbel of 
braids and puffs called a chignon. 

The very finest heads in ancient sculpture are 
not overburdened with hair; and it will be no- 
ticed that, as a rule, it is arranged so as to in- 
terfere as little as possible with the outlines of 
the head. But there is an airy grace in these 
well-proportioned, living, waving (not crimped) 
and filleted locks which puts to shame the pon- 
derosity and the coarseness of the mighty nest 
of artificial and lifeless braids and curls which 
the modern woman is fond of hooking on to 
the back of her head—much as if it were an 
inverted wash-bowl. 

Now the beauty of all hair is its life. That 
gloss and gleam—that richness of color—that 
peculiar something, which shows that it is alive 
and a part of the head upon which it is ar- 
ranged ; that the warm blood, coursing through 
living veins, sends through its numerous tubes 
the sap which gives it freshness and brightness. 
Between the hair growing on a healthy head 
and the dead hair which has been detached 
from the flesh which bred it, there is a great 
difference—a difference which can both be seen 
and felt. 

How fuzzy and faded that lady’s back braids 
are! But look at the smooth, shiny, deeper- 
colored hair, of which just a little may be seen 
about her forehead or temples, though she 
hides it so carefully away to make room for 
strange hair upon her head. The difference is 
that her back hair is dead, while the front hair 
is alive; and all the pomatums in the world 
can not give the former the natural living gloss 
of the latter. 

Yesterday I saw a lady in a store who was 
deliberately and premeditatedly buying a long 
coil of some horrible imitation of natural hair, 
which, I believe, is called jute. When I 
thought of all the horrible stories of parasites, 
and “ such like,” which I had heard connected 
with this stuff, I felt creepish all over as I 
thought of her coiling it among her own living 
uresses, 

But even were there not this strong objec- 





tion, there is another equally strong to mixing 
heavy false switches with the natural hair. 
Tha weight by degrees pulls it out. The same 
can be said of heavy ready-braided chignons, 
which are pinned over the natural hair. And 
more than this, the wearing of a heavy, hot 
mass at the back of the head makes feminine 
life, little by little, but a weariness both of 
flesh and spirit. The head, being over-heated, 
aches and aches on. Being overloaded, it 
droops ; and the constant strain upon the mus- 
cles of the back of the neck induces a chronic 
pain in that region. And what is all this self- 
inflicted pain for? Simply to carry on at- 
tempted counterfeiting, which deceives no- 
body. 

There is no good in it. Years ago, some 
beauty discovered that it was becoming to her 
to wear all her hair gathered into one simple 
knot, low at the back of the neck, and drawn 
down smoothly over the ears. Instantly there 
was a perfect furore among all women to wear 
their hair like this. All the feminine ears, big 
and little, ugly and pretty, were hidden away 
under sleek bands of hair, as religiously as to 
have been born with ears was a crime in woman 
to be deprecated and concealed! Yet all the 
pretty faces were just as pretty then as they are 
now under a different style of hair dressing, 
and all the ugly ones were just as ugly. 

I may venture safely to say that nothing can 
add to the beauty of a fair face so much as 
wearing the hair in a style naturally becoming 
to it—whether that be fashionable or not. 


408 | 
HONOR YOUR CALLING. 


SUBSCRIBER, who declares himself a 

“common laborer”—by which we under- 
stand that his daily pursuit is rather low in the 
scale of human employments, according to the 
generally received gradations—writes us a letter 
which, in its chirography and construction, de- 
clare him capable of taking an advanced 
position among laborers, “common” or “ un- 
common.” He does not say one regretful 
word with reference to his menial occupation ; 
but that he has ambitious aims is evident 
from a very strong craving for books which 
leaks out through this remark, “I shall read 
and write for my own improvement.” This 
young man is not ashamed of his business, and 
he honors it by bringing to bear upon its simple 
operations a good nature, and an intelligence 
which would do credit to many men employed 
in affairs which they esteem to be vastly 
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removed from those of the “ common laborer.” 
But his honesty of purpose and unselfish ambi- 
tion will—if there be any rewards in this life 
for them, and we heartily believe from personal 
observation that there are—secure permanent 
and worthy returns. 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
he shall stand before kings; he shall not stand 
before mean men,” says the wise man. He 
does not designate the character of the calling, 
but only insists upon the “ diligence” with 
which the work—the business—should be per- 
formed to merit so high and honorable a reward 
as to “stand before kings.” No work consci- 
entiously and faithfully performed can dishonor 
the workman. Such performance, on the 
contrary, gives him distinction in the eyes of 
his fellow-workers, and the earnest of advance- 
ment. Worth, notwithstanding the cry that 
comes up from a thousand throats, “ We 





are unappreciated!” must make itself known 
sooner or later. They who remain “at the 
bottom of the ladder” are usually those who 
are discontented and cheerless in their work, 
who fret and mope over their “ poor prospects,” 
and annoy those with whom they are associ- 
ated by their repeated complaints and sodden 
countenances, It is the sheerest folly fora man 
to search out the annoyances and burdens of 
his daily occupation, and brood and whine over 
them perpetually. No calling is without its 
cares and unpleasant contingencies; they are 
incidental to human life, and inevitable. He, 
however, who with a sunny, hopeful spirit and 
earnest zeal labors at the work which his 
hand has found to do, exerts a power which 
will make him known; he sheds beauty and 
pleasure upon the homeliest drudgery, and 
others forget his work in contemplating the 
man. _ Dd. 


+0 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED 
AND CRIPPLED. 


HIS organization has been formed to meet 
a clearly ascertained necessity: the relief 
of a numerous class of the indigent afflicted 
who have been heretofore unprovided for, oth- 
er than by being received into the almshouse 
and there supported, in some instances, for 
years. When indigent parents are thus afflict- 
ed, and are not soon relieved, their families be- 
come dispersed, and tend to vagrancy and pau- 
perism, and so to become a public charge. Not 
long since the crippled child was condemned 
to lifelong suffering and confinement; while 
now it has been fully demonstrated from relia- 
ble data, that seventy-five per cent. of crippled 
children can be restored to self-sustaining abil- 
ity. 

The necessity for this Charity was made ap- 
parent to Dr. James Knight, the projector and 
director of the labors attending this successful 
enterprise, in the winter of 1842. In that year 
the eminent surgeon Dr. Valentine Mott intro- 
duced in the University Medical College pub- 
lic clinics for the treatment of the indigent 
sick. As soon as this new feature became 
known, crowds of poor people made applica- 
tion to have themselves or their deformed and 
crippled children treated, when to their great 
disappointment they were not relieved, as only 
advice and skillful surgical operations were 
tendered them—the auxiliaries of nursing and 
suitable surgical appliances and continued care 
so essential to cure being unattainable. 





In 1859 Dr. Knight issued circulars setting 
forth the necessity for the relief of this class of 
the afflicted, but did not succeed in obtain- 
ing co-operating assistance: until April, 1862, 
when a board of managers was organized and 
chartered under the general Act made availa- 
ble for such purposes. To further the object 
of this enterprise Dr. Knight, at his own ex- 
pense, fitted up his dwelling at 97 Second Av- 
enue with bedding and all necessary requisites 
for the treatment of patients, and for the man- 
ufacture of surgical bandages, appropriating 
his conservatory for the latter purpose, and dis- 
posing of his choice selection of exotic plants. 
The twenty gentlemen who first constituted the 
board of managers assumed the support of the 
Institution for three years. During this period 
4,138 patients were treated ; and the managers 
became so impressed with the importance of 
their labors, and with the necessity of having 
more ample accommodations, that in the spring 
of 1867 they purchased five lots of ground on 
the corner of Lexington Avenue and 42d Street, 
upon which they erected a hospital, completing 
and finishing it in May, 1870, at a cost of $250,- 
000. From May, 1864, to May, 1870, treat- 
ment, including much costly surgical appara- 
tus, had been tendered to 11,764 patients, Many 
of these were parents of large families, who, 
previous to the relief obtained from this Insti- 
tution, had been for years, or at different times, 
so helplessly lame as to be unable to labor for 
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their support,—the only relief being found in 
having a rest of several months in the alms- 
house. Such are now enabled to support and 
protect those dependent upon them. Of this 
class of sufferers 3,000 can now be rendered re- 
lief annually, if during treatment they are fa- 
yored with the necessary support from the be- 
nevolent citizens of New York city. For crip- 
pled children, as in-patients, 200 beds are pro- 
vided, giving facility for the treatment of not 
less than 300 in-patients annually. For the en- 
tire annual support of the Institution and the 
relief of both classes of patients, to the num- 
ber above stated, $40,000 will be required, 
and this sum is to be obtained mainly from pri- 
vate contributions. 

In this commodious hospital there are rooms 


neatly furnished with special accommodations | 


for a limited number of paying patients who 
may feel disposed to avail themselves of the 
excellent methods of treatment afforded by 
this Institution; and such patients not only 
find personal benefit, but contribute toward 
the support of the hospital, as all money re- 
ceived for treatment is paid into the treasury 
for that purpose. 

In the régime of the house is included moral 
and religious teaching, not denominational, 
and from the primary to the higher branches 
of education, including languages and music, 
such accessories being made attainable when de- 
sired at the expense of the patient. This feat- 
ure of the enterprise tends greatly to alleviate 
the tedium of confinement while under treat- 
ment, and is of inestimable value to those un- 
able to attend school from physicai inability, 
and also obviates an objection to placing a 
child in the Institution for treatment because 
of loss of time from school. 

From the above, it must be evident to our 
citizens that this one of the most worthy as it 
certainly is one of the best conducted of all 
our great Christian charities. Men of means, 
of generous disposition may here plant dollars 
and reap a rich harvest of the warmest thanks 
from the hearts of thousands who will be ben- 
efited by their munificence. In all our giving 
we should not fail to give a portion for the re- 
lief of the ruptured and crippled. 

——__—$$¢9¢—_—— 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE ON MARRIAGE.—In 
Charlotte Bronte’s recently-published letters 
she thus expresses her views regarding mar- 
riage: “ Do not be over-persuaded to marry a 
man you can never respect—I do not say love ; 
because, I think, if you can respect a person 





before marriage, moderate love, at least, will 
come after; and as to intense passion, I am 
convinced that is no desirable feeling. In the 
first place, it seldom or never meets with a re- 
quital ; and, in the second place, if it did, the 
feeling would be only temporary ; it would last 
the honeymoon, and then, perhaps, give place 
to disgust. Certainly, this would be the case 
on the man’s part; and on the woman’s—God 
help her if she is left to love passionately and 
alone.” 

[Miss Bronte was quite right. The social 
affections are, or should be, entirely subject to 
one’s own control and regulation. For a 
complete exposition of this whole subject of 
marriage see the new work entitled WEDLOCK, 
published at this office.] 


——__+0+—__ 


HOMER A. KING, 
THE EMINENT APIARIAN. 





EV. H. A. KING, whose portrait appears 
in connection with this article, was born 
near the city of Akron, O., Dec. 7, 1833. His 
father having bought a home near the “ Indian 
Reserve,” his early years were spent in the 
rough school incident to a new country. In 
company with five brothers and one sister he 
obtained the greater part of his rudimentary 
education at the farm fireside. The long win- 
ter evenings were spent in reading “ Rollin,” or 
some other author of ancient or modern his- 
tory ; one evening in each week, however, was 
usually given to the “ Lyceum,” where he ac- 
quired quite a reputation as a debater. It was 
his love for public speaking and solid study 
that induced his father to second his wishes for 
a collegiate education. Having prepared him- 
self for college, and his father about this time 
having removed to Illinois, he entered Knox 
College, at Galesburg, but afterward changed 
for Oberlin, that the winter vacations might 
give him an opportunity for teaching school. 
Through intense study and close application 
his health soon began to fail, and he found it ne- 
cessary at length to refrain entirely from mental 
toil and put himself under the treatment of a 
water-cure. In 1861 he was permitted to begin 
that work toward which he so long had looked. 
It was his heart’s desire to preach the Gospel 
to sinful humanity without “money and with- 
out price.” And as his success in the home 
mission fields, there stands to-day one church 
in Illinois and two in Ohio, monuments of his 
prayerful industry and zeal. But being warn- 
ed by a severe bronchial affection, he entered 
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into a copartnership with Nelson King, his 
brother, an enthusiastic beekeeper in Nevada, 
Ohio. In the spring of 1863 they brought be- 
fore the public their new hive, now so widely 
known as the “ American Movable Comb Bee- 
Hive,” which was followed in the fall of 1864 


perseverance, and extensive advertising his 
capital increased more than a hundred-fold. 
His first work, the “ Beekeeper’s Text-Book,” 
has now reached its twelfth edition and twen- 
ty-ninth thousand, and is just about to be pub- 
lished in German; while the “ Hints to Bee- 
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by the issue of the first edition of the “ Bee- 
keeper's Text-Book.” This first edition of 
8,000 copies was soon scattered far and wide 
ever the country ; and in 1864 it was re-writ- 
ten, and the second edition sent forth, and then 
followed by a smaller work which was adver- 
tised as “ Hints to Beekeepers, sent free to any 
address.” Thisexperience in advertising taught 
them their great lesson, which became the key 
to their success—how and where to advertise. 
Mr. King often says, that during the five years 
succeeding the year 1863, when he invested all 
ais capital in the bee business, by economy, 





keepers” has reached its seventh edition and 
nineteenth thousand. In connection with the 
circulation of their publications and their Amer- 
ican hive, they made the business of queen- 
rearing a specialty, and from their apiaries 
some of the finest Italian blood in this conti- 
nent was disseminated. Active out-of-door 
exercise having now restored the health of Mr. 
King, his impulses of duty again called him to 
the home missionary field. A peculiarity in 
his labor was that he never received any pay 
for his ministerial work, not even for traveling 
expehses, even when called to journey for the 
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benefit of his fellow-men many miles by rail. 
This has given him great power with skeptical 
minds, since they could not question the purity 
of his motives and the sincerity of his purposes. 

The business, however, to which he gave 
such impetus now began to feel the effects of 
his absence, and yielding to strong outside 
pressure, upon mature deliberation he decided 
to return to his business, under the solemn vow 
that he would use all his surplus income to ad- 
vance that holy work to which he had devoted 
his youth. 

In the year 1868 his brother and he decided 
to publish the Beekeeper’s Journal. Before six 
months it had over three thousand subscribers, 
and in eight months ten thousand copies were 
issued. The editor of the National Agricul- 
turist, published for ten years at Pittsburg, Pa., 


hearing that the Beekeeper’s Journal was about: 


to remove to New York, made an acceptable 
proposition to consolidate the two periodicals, 
and in September, 1869, the new journal came 
out in its New York dress as the Beekeeper’s 
Journal and National Agriculturist. The April 
issue reached 27,000 copies, and the last Sep- 
tember number was over 30,000. 

Mr. King certainly deserves the position he 
now occupies among American apiarians. Al- 
though just in the prime of life, a single man, 
he has introduced movable comb hives more 
extensively than any other person, and more 
books and periodicals on the subject of bee-cul- 
ture to enlighten the masses than all others in 
the country. Through his wide system of ad- 
vertising he has accomplished a work for him- 
self not only, but has contributed largely to 
develop the nation’s wealth. The honey and 
wax products were formerly very inconsider- 
able in proportion to the honey-producing 
plants which gem our wide domain. In 1860 
the national census reports 23,366,357 Ibs. honey 
produced in the United States, and 1,322,787 
‘bs. wax. Of this amount about one-tenth be- 
longs to the State of New York, whose prod- 
uct was that year 2,369,751 lbs. of honey, with 
121,020 Ibs. wax. North Carolina produced 
the next largest amount—2,055,969 Ibs. honey ; 
and Kentucky stands third on the list—1,750,- 
000 Ibs. 

The census of 1850 did not give the amount 
of honey separate from the wax. The total 
amount of honey and beeswax produced in the 
United States in 1850 was only 14,853,790 Ibs., 
which when compared with the product of 1860, 
we find an increase of over 60 percent. The 
proportion of honey to beeswax is about 1 Ib. 
of beeswax to 172 lbs. honey. In the October 





number of the Beekeeper’s Journal Mr. King 
mentions one man who had just brought 10,000 
Ibs. of nice box honey to the New York mar- 
ket. Another had consigned 22,000 lbs. to a 
dealer ; and still another had sent the almost 
incredible amount of 50,000 Ibs. (25 tons), but 
all of this was not the latter’s own raising. 
These three shipments were all from the State 
of New York. 

When the census report of 1870 is known, 
it is thought by those best fitted to judge in 
the matter, that owing to the increased intelli- 
gence in apiarian science, and the widely 
spreading interest in bee-culture, the honey 
product will be found to be increased more 
than 150 per cent. over the product of 1860, 
which for the honey alone, at the very lowest 
average sale rate of 22 cents per pound, would 
amount in round numbers to about fourteen 
millions of dollars. Now if it be considered 
that this large amount, which is yearly being 
increased, is only the saving of that which con- 
cealed in our national flora would otherwise 
go to waste, so far as man is concerned, we rise 
somewhat to the dignity of this great subject 
in political economy — beekeeping. We are 
brought face to face with a branch of American 
industry whose influence we can not ignore, 
whose every advance will be not only to teach 
captivating lessonsi n natural history, but also 
to bless and benefit the world. 


—+99——_—_- 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF BEE-CULTURE. 


BY REV. E. VAN SLYKE. 


HILE the culture of the honey-bee has 

engaged the attention of intelligent 

men for centuries, the masses have known but 

little of the mysteries of their waxen temple 
until within a very few years. 

Geological remains reveal to us the very 
early existence of the honey-bee, and the Bible 
tells us of fertile lands which flowed with 
“ milk and honey.” We read of the swarm of 
bees taking possession of the lion’s skeleton, 
and the fissures of the rock; but as there is no 
trace of artificial hives being in use in those 
days, we infer that the knowledge possessed by 
the people of their habits and culture was of 
the crudest kind. It was not until the days of 
Huber (1792) that the light began to break in 
upon what before was anything but a luminous 
subject. This distinguished Genevese not only 
invented a movable comb-hive, but showed that 
a colony of bees consisted of three classes, viz., 
the queen, which, extraordinary circumstances 
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excepted, lays all the eggs and is the acknowl- 
edged mother and head of the hive; the drones, 
which are the males, and have no part in the 
industry of the hive; and the workers, which, 
as undeveloped females, do all the honey-gath- 
ering, brood-nursing, and comb-building. To 
this fund of knowledge there was added the 
“ parthenogenesis” of the 
honey-bee, founded on the 
great theory of John Dzi- 
erzon, which is now re- 
ceived and adopted 
throughout the world by 
the most intelligent api- 
arians, and as such has 
become the foundation of 
scientific and successful practice everywhere. 

The golden-banded Italian bee, of which Soc- 
rates and Virgil wrote, but which had come to 
be regarded as a legend, was discovered by 
Capt. Baldenstein during the wars of Napoleon, 
in a small district of the Alps, which being 
surrounded by snow-capped mountains had 
prevented their outside organization. He, how- 
ever, brought out a swarm to 
his home in Switzerland. This 
was in 1843. In 1853 they were 
imported into Germany, and 
rendered Dzierzon important 
aid in the completion of his dis- 
coveries, and who hesitated not 
to declare this new race of 
honey-producers as the most 
profitable, the most prolific, the 
most industrious, and the most beautiful in the 
world. 

While the Germans were thus making rapid 
strides in the science of bee-culture, the brim- 
stone match bore an almost universal sway 
among the apiaries of America. Farmers who 
kept ten or twenty stocks in “log gums,” wait- 
ed until fall, when after selecting a number to 
winter over, by the use of brimstone fumes 
“took up” the rest for their hon- 
ey. Some beekeepers, indeed, 
had begun to use box hives with > 
a chamber in the top, in which 
they placed surplus boxes with 
glass sides, and so obtained con- 
siderable honey stored in a very 
beautiful and marketable form. 
Mr. M. Quimby, of St. Johnsville, N. Y., and the 
Rey. L. L. Langstroth, of Oxford, O., may be 
considered the pioneer beekeepers of the New 
World. Mr. Quimby’s apiary at one time was 
the largest on the continent, consisting of over 
one thousand stocks, from which he managed 
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to send in one season over 20,000 Ibs. of honey 
to the New York market. Being an exceed- 
ingly practical man, the public hailed with de- 
light the appearance of his first work on bee- 
culture, which under the title of “ Mysteries of 
Beekeeping Explained,” did much to scatter 
light on the subject. His work also served to 
protect the beekeeper from the effect of many 
false systems which were put forth in the inter- 
est of some patent moth-proof hive (?); and so 
thorough was the protection that for a time 
his influence bore heavily against all improve- 
ments, until in his revised edition, published in 
1865, he recommends the principle of the mov- 
able comb-hive. In 1852 Mr. Langstroth in- 
vented what is known as the Langstroth Mov- 
able Comb-Hive, which at once produced a 
revolution in bee-culture. He followed his in- 
vention with the issue of that scholarly work, 
“The Hive and the Honey-Bee,” which going 
hand and hand with the use of his hive did 
more to establish the new and correct system 
among scientific beekeepers than anything that 
had preceded, and even rivaled Dzierzon’s ef- 
forts in Germany. His work has reached its 
third edition, and is still having a large sale. 
In 1861 Mr. Samuel Wagner, of York, Pa., 
began the publication of the American Bee 
Journal, which obtained a circulation of seve- 
ral hundred copies monthly, and did good ser- 
vice for the cause, affording a medium through 
which not only the beekeepers of America be- 
came acquainted with each other, but also with 
the discoveries they were making. After the 
close of the first year Mr. Wagner announced 
the suspension of his Journal during the war 
for the want of support. In May, 1866, Rev. 
E. V. Slyke began the publication of the Amer- 
ican Bee Gazette in New York; but Mr. Wag- 
ner resuming the publication of his Journal 
in the July following, and removing the office 
of publication to Washington, D. C., overtures 
were made for consolidation, which resulted in 
the union of the Gazette and Journal in Novem- 
ber of the same year. The united journal ap- 
pearing thereafter as the American Bee Journal 
and Gazette, is yet doing a noble work in the 
dissemination of practical apiarian knowledge. 


——_299—__—— 


CHARACTER 18 PowER.—It is often said that 
knowledge is power, and this is true. Skill or 
faculty of any kind carries with it superiority. 
So, to a certain extent, wealth is power, and 
genius has a transcendent gift of mastery over 
men. But higher, purer, better than all, more 
constant in its influence, more lasting in its 
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sway, is the power of character—that power 
which emanates from a pure and lofty mind. 

Take any community, who is the man of 
most influence? To whom do all look up with 
reverence? Not the “smartest” man, not the 
cleverest politician, nor the most brilliant talk- 
er, but he who in a long course of years, tried 
by the extremes of prosperity and adversity, 
has approved himself to the judgment of his 
neighbors, and of all who have seen his life, as 
worthy to be called wise and good. 


——_0e—__—_—_ 


WON. 
*“* Wao will bid for a heart,—who will bid?” 
“That will I with my riches untold ; 
Starry gems, lo! and glittering gold; 
All the treasures of earth I unfold 
At thy feet.” 
But the maid shook her beautiful head. 


**Who will bid for a heart,—who will bid ?”’ 

“ That will I with my wide-reaching fame ; 

Wouldst thou wear a full glorious name ? 

Many proud dames would kneel for the same 
At my feet.” 

But the maid shook her beautiful head. 


** Who will bid for a heart,—who will bid?” 
“That will I with a courage to win ; 
Lo! undaunted ’mid carnage and din, 
I lead the van,—and cities have been 
At my feet.” 
But the maid shook her beautiful head. 


“ Who will bid for a heart,—who will bid?” 
Then a youth with sad, luminous eyes,— 

“True heart for a true heart,” he sighs ; 

** Grant me thine, or I swear ne’er to rise 

From thy feet.” 
When the maid bowed her beautiful head. 
M. GILBERT. 
——_+0e—__—__ 


THE BOY’S TRIUMPH. 


HERE were prizes tobe given in Willie’s 

school, and he was very anxious to merit 
one of them. As Willie was young, he was 
behind the other boys in all his studies except 
writing. As he had no hope to excel in any 
but writing, he made up his mind to try for 
the special prize for that, with all his might. 
And he did try so that his copy-book would 
have done honor to a boy twice his age. 
When the prizes were awarded, the chairman 
of the committee held up two copy-books, and 
said: “It would be difficult to say which of 
these two books is better than the other, but 
for one copy in Willie’s, which is not only 
superior to Charlie’s, but to every other copy 
in the same book. This copy, therefore, gains 
the prize.” 





Willie’s heart beat high with hope, which 
was unmixed with fear. Blushing to his 
temples, he said, “ Please, sir, may I see that 
copy?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the chairman, looking 
somewhat surprised. 

Willie glanced at the copy, and then handing 
the book back, said, “ Please, sir, that is not 
my writing. It was written by an upper-class 
boy, who took my book in a mistake one day 
instead of his own.” 

“Oh, oh!” said the chairman, “that may 
alter the case.” The twe books went back to 
the committee, who, after comparing them 
carefully, awarded the prize to Charlie. The 
boys laughed at Willie. One said he was silly 
to say anything about the mistake. 

“T wouldn’t have told,” said another. 

“Nor I,” added a boy, laughing. “The copy 
was in your book, and you had a right to enjoy 
the benefit of it.” 

But in spite of all their quizzing, Willie felt 
that he was right. “It would not have been 
the truth,” he replied, “if I had not told who 
wrote the copy. I would rather hold fast the 
truth than have a prize, for truth is better than 
gold.” 

“Hurrah for Willie! Three cheers for 
Willie! Well done for Willie!” shouted the 
boys; and Willie went home to his work hap- 
pier than he could have done if by means of a 
silent lie he had won the prize. 


——_ +06 —_ 


PuysicaL Errect oF LauGurTer. — Probably 
there is not the remotest corner or little inlet of 
the minute blood-vessels of the body that does 
not feel some wavelet from the great convulsion 
produced by hearty laughter shaking the central 
man. The blood moves more lively—probably its 
chemical, electric, or vital condition is distinctly 
modified—it conveys a different impression to all 
the organs of the body, as it visits them on that 
particular mystic journey, when the man is laugh- 
ing, from what it does at other times. And thus 
it is that a good laugh lengthens a man’s life by 
conveying a distinct and additional stimulus to 
the vital forces. The time may come when phy- 
sicians, attending more closely than they do now 
to the innumerable subtile influences which the 
soul exerts upon its tenement of clay, shall pre- 
scribe toa torpid patient ‘‘ so many peals of laugh- 
ter, to be undergone at such and such a time,” 
just as they now do that far more objectionable 
prescription—a pill, or an electric or galvanic 
shock ; and shall study the best and most effective 
method of producing the required effect in each 
patient. 
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HOW WE FORM CHARACTER. 


t- meeting an enterprising city 
physician, an acquaintance of twenty 
years’ standing, not long since, we in- 
quired, “ Well, doctor, how are you get- 
ting along in your practice ?” He replied, 
“Oh! first-rate; plenty to do; my prac- 
tice amounts to about twenty thousand 
dollars a year; I drive two horses; and 
am kept almost constantly employed.” 
We inquired, “ What is your mode of 
treatment? Or what do you give to 
your patients? In other words, what is 
your most popular remedy? Is it cod- 
liver oil, or sarsaparilla, or something 
else?” He answered, “ Bourbon, bour- 
bon.” “What! do you give this to 
women and children?” “Certainly,” 
said he. “They all like it.” And he 
went on, “I am just now returning from 
a lady patient, the wife of , delivered 
of a son. Mother and child will need 
the stimulant, and this, with a very little 
simple food, will be all they require.” 
We inquired if this was really his gene- 
ral prescription m cases of midwifery. 
He answered, “ Yes.” We objected, re- 
marking that it would not only pervert 
the appetite of mothers and beget a 
“hankering appetite” in children, but 
would send many mothers and chil- 
dren to drunkards’ graves. He said, 
“That is their look out. I give them 
what they like, and if they become 
drunkards I am not responsible.” We 








remonstrated, “If, as a physician, you 
prescribe bourbon whisky to your pa- 
tients, and thus induce in them a fixed 
appetite, which becomes in itself a dis- 
ease, you are responsible for it, and will 
be held accountable for consigning many 
human bodies and souls to perdition. 
Excuse yourself as you may, you who 
prescribe alcoholic liquors, wine, porter, 
beer, bourbon, bitters, etc., are sending 
more people to hell than priests or 
preachers can saye.” 

Temperance societies are doing much 
to dissuade people from drink, but the 
doctors—sueh as we have described— 
are thwarting them in their good work 
by prescribing these stimulants, which 
lead directly to dissipation, disease, 
drunkenness, despair, and death. Who 
but the physicians are responsible for the 
vast numbers of medical quacks who are 
preying upon the people? Is it not their 
duty to teach the people something of 
the laws of life and health? Should they 
not exert themselves to root out and 
exterminate these human vampires ? 

Here is a paragraph which is a fitting 
sequel to the above, taken from one of 
our city morning newspapers, illustrat- 
ing the effects of our modern medical 
treatment: 

“On Friday afternoon among the ‘in- 
toxicated’ brought to the Tombs Police 
Court was an entire family— father, 
mother, and daughter,—so helplessly 
drunk that the police had to carry them 
in, for the trio, fourteen-year-old girl in- 
cluded, were unable to stand. They 
were sent to the cells, and when they 
had slept off their ‘drunk’ they were 
discharged. Yesterday afternoon de- 
tective officer Dunn brought the girl in- 
to court, charged with robbing a China- 
man, who boarded at the house they oc- 
cupied, 50 Park Street, of thirty-four 
dollars’ worth of clothing. This youth- 
ful inebriate made a pretense of grief, 
but it was a mere feint; she had told 
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the officer that she could not be com- 
mitted, for nobody saw her take the 
property, and therefore she could not 
be punished. Judge Hogan was of a 
different opinion, and she was removed 
to the cells. 

“The next case which Judge Hogan 
was called upon to see and hear was two 
policemen, each carrying a little baby in 
his arms, and below the bar a good-look- 
ing, decently dressed young woman, who 
was the mother of the twin babes and 
the prisoner of the police. The officers 
said they had found the woman very 
drunk in a liquor saloon at No. 86 Broome 
Street, and that one of the children drop- 
ped from her arms to the floor. She 
came to the judge’s bench, and expressed 
in well-chosen English, but with a Scotch 
accent, her surprise at the entire proceed- 
ing. She had been thrust into a cell, her 
children taken from her, and herself made 
the jibe of the people who thronged 
about her. It was quite a new experi- 
ence to her and she wished to have it un- 
derstood. She had heard of Judge 
Dowling, and she should like to speak 
with him. All this was said with now 
and then a lightened ray of intelligence 
in her fine dark eyes that told how large 
the woman’s soul was, and then this 
bright intelligence was as suddenly 
clouded over by the fume that arose 
from a stomach overcharged with drink. 
When told by the Court that she ought 
to be ashamed of herself, she resented 
the insult with all the fire and with as 
stately a mien as that of an injured 
tragedy queen, and walked with a proud, 
defiant tread along the vestibule of the 
court to the corridors that led her 
to the prisoners’ cells, preceded by the 
policemen, who bore in their arms, very 
clumsily, the offspring of this youthful 
and beautiful drunken mother.” 

Similar, and even much worse, scenes 
may be every day witnessed at our po- 
lice courts in this and in other cities. Is 





it surprising that we need so many jails, 
prisons, asylums, hospitals, and poor- 
houses? Is it surprising we have so 
many thieves, robbers, burglars, counter- 
feiters, and murderers? This is the way 
hundreds and thousands are now “ form- 
ing their character.” 
----- 0 


THE RIGHT SOIL TO TILL. 





HEN Hendrick Hudson started for the 

New World he aimed to land on the 
sunny shores of Virginia; but from ignorance 
of the coast or its latityde, or from stress of 
weather, he made the highlands of Neversink, 
and run inside of Sandy Hook and up the no- 
ble river which bears his name. Virginia fail- 
ed to receive as settlers the party of honest, 
industrious Hollanders who fo!lowed the path 
of Hudson, and New York is thankful to the 
present hour for the mistake which contribut- 
ed to the planting on her soil so valuable a peo- 
ple. The May Flower set sail for a more south- 
ern latitude than she reached; and for two 
hundred and fifty years the rocky realm of New 
England has been thankful for the mistake 
which gave her so hardy and intelligent a class 
of settlers. If the May Flower had reached 
Virginia, the sharp climate and rocky soil of 
New England might have been to-day desolate 
and solitary. Men would not have cultivated 
such a soil if they could have found better; 
but the pioneer spirit which, guided by a love 
of religious liberty, dared the dangers of the 
seas, and by necessity landed in mid-winter 
on a bleak and inhospitable shore, swarming 
with wild beasts and wild men, was just the 
spirit which could conquer the hardships and 
the poverty of the place and make the wilder- 
ness the heart and home of the best civiliza- 
tion the world has hitherto known. The first 
structure erected by the Pilgrims was at once 
a church and school-house, which sheltered 
them until houses for each family could be 
built. Their laws, based upon the first 
thoroughly democratic constitution ever writ- 
ten, sought, through the voice of all the peo- 
ple, equal and exact justice in all things. The 
asperity of the climate and sterility of the soil 
demanded of the settlers industry, economy, 
sagacity, intelligence, hardihood, and a persist- 
ence and patience rarely equaled and never 
surpassed. To win crops from such a soil in 
such a climate taxed every resource of brain 
and hand, and early taught the inhabitants to 
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look to commerce and manufactures quite as 
much as to the parsimonious soil for a support. 
Religion, liberty, education, and the family 
seemed to be the great objects of their lives, 
and these principles ripened by time show us 
as fruits the most thickly settled portion of 
the country, church bell answering to church 
bell from Plymouth Rock to the extreme west- 
ern border of New England. Indeed, her enter- 
prising sons have planted civilization through- 
out the great Northwest until some of its cities 
have more of her sons than occupy the towns 
from whence they came. This sterile, rocky 
region, as we are informed by students of sta- 
tistics, has the greatest number of school-houses 
and handsome dwellings, the best fences, and is 
the richest portion of the country by the square 
mile. It devotes more money for schools, 
churches, missionary enterprises, and public 
charities than any other section of this or any 
other country for the same number of inhabit- 
ants. 

This was poor soil for crops, but a glori- 
ous soil on which to raise men. Moreover, 
men born and cultured where labor, thrift, prov- 
idence, and care are required by all the mem- 
bers of a family; where every bone must be 
picked clean for its nutriment, and that bone 
saved for soap, and then the marrowless phos- 
phate applied to the land to breed grass to 
give bone to other sheep or oxen—such eco- 
nomic thought sharpens the mind for all learn- 
ing, especially social and political economy. 
It awakens invention, it multiplies the power 
of men by labor-saving machinery until one 
man becomes equal to a thousand men in pro- 
ductive industry. A hard soil makes a sharp 
brain, and a cool climate gives clearness and 
vigor of thought, and cultivates a restless en- 
ergy and industry which never rests short of 
victory. Brain-culture yields the best crop. 
No matter what the pursuit, intelligence is 
power. The best thinker is the most skillful 
and the most successful worker. The brain is 
not only the best, but it is also the first soil to 
till. That being properly done, all other du- 
ties of life are easily and successfully perform- 
ed. This leads us tosay that the teacher, 
whether in Sunday-school or day-school, college, 
pulpit, lecture-room, or phrenological office, 
should rank first in position and influence, for 
the material he works on and the results he 
aims at are generic and fundamental. The 
soil he tills underlies all great and good achieve- 
ments, and contains the seed-forms out of which 
grow all excellent harvests. The teacher of 
whatever name who takes the untutored mind 





and leads it to higher and better purposes, and 
instructs it to find and appropriate truth to its 
own growth and right use of its powers for 
all time, has awakened forces for wisdom and 
goodness that shall know no limit in extent or 
duration. He who plants a crop for food feeds 
the body and his work is forgotten; he who 
converts the fleece into garments ministers to 
the temporary comfort of the body, but his work 
with the garment waxes old and is left be- 
hind; but he who trains the mind to spread its 
wings, or teaches the unbalanced how to re- 
strain one faculty and cultivate another so as 
to secure mental and moral harmony and pow- 
er, shall never be forgotten, for his work is im- 
mortal. 

The teacher, the preacher, or the phrenolo- 
gist may see men in secular pursuits achieve 
wealth, power, and distinction, rejoicing in 
houses, lands, horses, gardens, pictures, friend- 
ships, and hospitalities, and for a moment in- 
cline to repine because neither wealth nor 
noisy distinction are accorded to them. But 
when some stranger offers his hand, and with 
hearty gratitude says, “ Fifteen or thirty years 
ago you analyzed my mental character and led 
me to adopt a higher and better course; and 
now, with intelligence and virtue, wife and 
children, houses and lands, and blessed hopes 
for the everlasting future, I owe all I am, all 
I have, and all I hope to be, to your faithful 
instruction and guidance,” this is indeed a re- 
ward which common avocations can not yield. 
Any phrenologist in active practice may save 
at least one such a man every day; and after a 
long life of faithful working for mankind shall 
he not have a monument in the hopes and 
happiness of thousands thus saved to humanity 
and to virtue? and when at last his work is 
ended, ten thousand choral voices shall give 
him abundant welcome as their guide to virtue 
and to God. 

The study and practice of Phrenology give 
to a Jarge-hearted, clear-minded man unsur- 
passed facilities for doing good. His teachings 
being individual and personal, and coming 
directly home to the consciousness of the sub- 
ject qs true, he is impressed and molded by 
the teaching as no general instruction or ex- 
hortation can possibly affect him. King David 
could listen to the prophet Nathan’s abstract 
instruction, and he glowed with righteous in- 
dignation toward the spoiler; but when the 
prophet turned full upon him and said, “ Thou 
art the man,” royalty trembled, confessed, and 
repented. 

Young men, anxious to be useful and make 
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an enduring impression upon mankind for 
good, can not in any other way do it so ef- 
fectually, surely, and easily as by learning the 
science of human nature as taught by Phre- 
nology and Physiology, and applying it as an 
art. Who will enter this great field? The 
tilling of the soil brings not only bread to the 
eater, but a wealth of soul in the consciousness 
of vast good accomplished which ripens by 
time, and will go on multiplying and expand- 
ing through eternity. 


+06 


“PLAYED OUT.” 


HIS is a gambler’s slang phrase, but how 
significant! Here is a young man who 
was once the pride of his mother and the hope 
of his father, now a“ played out” profligate. 
Ilere is a politician, who was once respectable 
and respected; now a corrupt, besotted, 
“played out” vagabond. Here is a poet, artist, 
and musician, one who once stood at the head 
of a large social circle, and was popular with 
all who knew him; he became vain of his 
gifts and acquirements, and ventured on a 
course of irregular life, which soon led to dis- 
sipation and, finally, to his present fallen con- 
dition, a “played out” genius. There are 
many “played out” boys. They were well 
started in life, having well-formed bodies and 
brains, and inheriting conditions favorable to 
make them men. But by bad habits they have 
ruined themselves, and are now “ burned out,” 
used up, dilapidated, “ played out.” 

How is it with many of our girls and young 
ladies? Was it by a decree of Heaven that they 
should so early in life become invalids? Was 
it the will of God that these human buds and 
blossoms should wither and perish before 
maturing? Or was it from tight-lacing, night 
novel reading, ball-rooms, low-necked dresses, 
thin shoes, confectionery, condiments, etc. ? 
Why those colorless lips, that bloodless skin, 
those glassy eyes, encircled with purple lines ? 
Why that hacking cough, those cold and 
clammy hands and feet? In short, why are 
they almost “ played out?” Let us charitably 
suppose that most, if not all, these cases result 
from ignorance of the laws of life and heal®. 
Fatal ignorance, how numerous are thy 
victims! Oh, fathers! oh, mothers! how great 
are your responsibilities! Who shall open the 
minds and set in the living light on poor 
worldly, wayward creatures who go in crowds 





to their certain doom? Oh, preachers! why 
not make your preaching practical to the | 





saving of both bodies and souls? Why not? 
You give them Scripture-readings, psalms, and 
prayers; why not give them instruction on 
health, and how to preserve it by temperate 
living; how and what to eat and drink, and 
how to dress? In short, teach them common 
sense, even from the pulpit. The dusiness of 
the physician is to treat the sick, and get paid 
for it, not to preserve health,—that is quite 
another matter. “Played out!” Aye, and 
that, too, even in youth or early manhood. 

Have the chewing, smoking, and drinking 
habits ofmen anything to do with this “played 
out” condition? Have other personal habits 
of young men a certain tendency to early 
wreck and ruin? Do not charge it to over- 
study, but rather to doing violence to certain 
functions of the body. Do not attribute it to 
over-work,—save in very rare cases,—but to 
abuse of the stomach by over-eating, and by 
other excesses. Let each of us see to it that 
we so live as to keep in good condition, that we 
“ present our bodies a living sacrifice, acceptable 
unto the Lord,” and thus escape the stigma of 
being prematurely “ played out.” 


——_+0e—__ 
THE MOUNT CENIS TUNNEL. 


NOTHER of those stupendous accom- 
plishments by which the last decade 
has been rendered singularly glorious has been 
announced. With the departure of the old 
year the great tunnel through Mount Cénis 
was completed, and France and Italy brought 
into facile communication with each other.. 
The project which for many years was the 
dream of leading Continental statesmen, and 
which the illustrious Count Cavour so warmly 
promoted, and which has occupied ten years 
of arduous labor under the direction of the 
most skillful engineers, has been consummated: 
The 26th of December dates the time when. 
this great undertaking of piercing a lofty. 
mountain came to its triumphant result, and 
the workmen of both sides shook hands in 
mutual gratulations. The tunnel is seven 
miles in length ; “a work,” in the language of 
an intelligent writer, “of thirty years, accords 
ing to the most sanguine expectation, has been 
crowded into ten by the inventive genius, fidel- 
ity, skill, and application of the engineers, 
Sommeiller, Grattoni, and Capello.” 

Alas! that France can not at once enter 
upon the use of this way through the mount- 
ain, in the interest of peace and civilization, 
now that its completion, a result which she so 
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earnestly longed for, has come. May it herald 
the dawning of a new and better peace for her, 
an era of freedom and true growth. It can not 
be that such an accomplishment of civilization, 
contrasting so vividly with the barbarism of 
the war now desolating the fertile valleys of 
France, is no omen of a better state of affairs. 
The nation stricken in the midst of its seeming 
splendor and greatness, and scourged almost 
unto death, may derive new courage from the 
nation which is springing into new life and 
casting aside the baubles and falsities of the 
past. 

That is a right spirit which would have us 
“receive the omen which comes to us in this 
seasen, consecrated to sentiments of benevo- 
lence, friendliness, and Christian exultation. 
Let us accept it as an omen of the reality of 
Italy’s resurrection, as the assurance to France 
of a new and nobler civilization to be borne 
out of her recent chastening and labor pains.” 
And let the world receive it also as a new 
omen of the progression of human thought. 
Mind is accomplishing a victory over matter. 
Man is asserting now more than ever before his 
dominion over nature. His triumphs on the 
battle-fields may bring about better things than 
were known before, but the “ baptism of blood 
and fire,” oh, how terrible!. His triumphs in 
the peaceful, flowery fields of science and phi- 
losophy accomplish a thousand-fold more, and 
challenge only the love and gratitude ofnations. 


- 0 


An Esqumaux SKULL FOR OUR CABINET.— 
We have received from Mr. GzorcE TayLor, 
now of 484 Broadway, New York, a very fine 
skull of an Esquimaux Indian, recently obtain- 
ed in latitude 67 degrees north ; also a jaw of 
the sea-hog, whose body weighed some 400 Ibs. ; 
the skull of a large seal; together with the 
crania of several arctic birds, including ducks, 
gulls, loons, etc. 

Mr. Taylor—now engaged in the real estate 
business here—sailed in the ship Franklin early 
in the spring of 1870, in quest of ivory and 
whalebone in the northern seas. While there 
he obtained these specimens, and on returning 
kindly delivered the same to us for free exhibi- 
tion in our Cabinet. Mr. Taylor’s worthy ex- 
ample should be followed by other travelers, 
and the crania of bird, beast, and man be gath- 
ered from all quarters of the globe for scientific 
inspection and preservation. We will make 
room for all such valuable articles and place 
them in our Cabinet, which is always open 
and free to all. 





HIAWATHA’S WOOING. 


HIS is the title of a new chromo litho- 
graph, published by the proprietor of 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, New York, from 
the beautiful painting by Jerome Thompson. 
The chromo is so close a reproduction of the 
original in every respect, that it would be diffi- 
cult for those not connoisseurs in Art matters 
to indicate any difference. The accompanying 
engraving furnishes the reader some idea of 
the main characteristics of the picture which 
80 aptly represents one of the most interesting 
parts of Longfellow’s beautiful and justly cele- 
brated poem. If forest life were anything like 
this, no wonder the red warriors refused to 
leave their hunting-grounds for the occupation 
of the pale-face. The charms of nature might 
well subdue and fasten to the soil the untutor- 
ed child of the wilderness. In the foreground 
is seen the tall and sinewy form of Hiawatha, 
his hand resting on the double clasp of the 
graceful, trusting Minnehaha, and his whole 
attitude depicting the earnest, faithful, solicit- 
ous lover. The scenery around them is of that 
lovely character which only the true artist-stu- 
dent of nature can delineate. Cloud, mount- 
ain, meadow, tree, shrub, and floweret combine 
to exhibit a landscape whose every impression 
is peaceful and winning. So true to nature are 
river and rock, hill and plain, and the other ac- 
cessories which the artist has elaborately inter- 
woven with this theme, that one half imagines 
himself standing in the midst of the actual 
scene, with the lovers before him plighting 
their faith. 
As we contemplate this picture, we can im- 
agine Hiawatha saying : 





*** After many years of warfare, 
Many years of strife and bloodshed, 
There is peace between the Ojibways 
And the tribe of the Dacotahs. 
* * « * * 
That this peace may last forever, 
And our hands be clasped more closely, 
And our hearts be more united, 
Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dacotah women!’” 


—and how, after the “ aged arrowmaker ” had 
given Minnehaha to him: 


“From the wigwam he departed, 
Leading with him Laughing Water ; 
Hand in hand they went together 
Through the woodland and the meadow.” * 





* This fine chromo, size 15 x 25 inches, is offered as 
one of the premiums for subscribers to the PHRENOLOG- 
1caL. See Journal Miscellany. 
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YALE SKETCHES.—No. 6. 


BY Hi. E. G. P. 


TJ\ZRA STILES was born at North Haven, 
Conn., Dec. 10,1727. His father, the 
Rey. Isaac Stiles, was for many years pastor 
of the Congregational church at that place. 
He was a quiet, studious boy, of pleasant 
manners and ready courtesy—a model of de- 
corum to the sturdy lads whose boisterous 
health was anything but a calm presence. 

Books were his delight; not the easy read- 
ing of the present day, but the sound, pon- 
derous literature of his father’s library; and 
instead of an active, bookless life and a fal- 
low brain, he was, if not encouraged, allowed 
to become a neighborhood prodigy. When 
nine years old he commenced studying Latin 
with his father, and in three years he was 
prepared for college. Happily for the slender 
little student, it was not thought best for him 
to enter so young, and his too busy mind had 
a brief respite. He did enter, however, at 
fifteen, and in four years graduated with high 
honor. In the same year he was received 
into the church at North Haven. 

Talented, enthusiastic, his success in col- 
lege an earnest for his future, he did not 
leave that future to the guidance of impulse, 
but with a definiteness that reveals at once 
his maturity of character, with a rare appre- 
ciation of the value of beginning life with 
positive and reasonably unselfish aims, he 
condensed his convictions into a few maxims 
which he faithfully observed. That they 
molded his character, controlled his daily 
life, and gave to it the confidence of moral 
strength, the peace of contentment, unfailing 
courtesy, and steady, conscientious industry, 
his patriotic and pastoral earnestness, his 
unostentatious charities, his genial habit, the 
sincere politeness of a Christian gentleman, 
and his intellectual successes were signal 
witnesses. Though we “can not keep the 
heights we are competent to gain,” we in the 
effort do gain. 

In 1749 he accepted the appointment of 





tutor in Yale. In the spring of this year Dr. 
Franklin, who, in Philadelphia, had but re- 
cently made his first experiments in electric- 
ity, sent an electrical apparatus to Yale. 
Young Stiles and his fellow-tutors delighted 
themselves with the wonderful and brilliant 
phenomena of this new science. In 1755 Dr. 
Franklin visited New Haven; the two met, 
and a strong intellectual sympathy ripened 
into a life-long friendship. 

In 1749, being then twenty-two, he was 
licensed as a minister; but “the exercise of 
preaching being prejudicial to his health,” 
he decided to study law. He was also at 
this time under a cloud of religious doubts; 
but he sought the truth with such intensity 
of purpose that he was not long left in dark- 
ness, i 

In 1755 he was again in the clear regions 
of a satisfied faith, and accepting a call from 
the Congregational church at Newport, was 
ordained its pastor. In 1759 he married 
Miss Elizabeth Hubbard, of New Haven, who 
adorned her life with such discretion, tact, 
and gentleness as endeared her to a wide 
circle. They lived in happiest love for sey- 
eral years, but in the midst of the political 
anxieties of 1775 a sorer trouble invaded 
his home. His beloved wife was sinking 
with consumption, and died May 29th of that 
year. How near this grief came to the hearts 
of his flock is shown in the Doctor’s grateful 
comment that his “kind people clothed the 
whole family, and were at the whole expense 
of the funeral.” The unsettled condition of 
the country at this time, and especially the 
dangers that threatened the sea-board towns, 
dispersed his people, and the next year he 
sent his family for security to Dighton. The 
scattered flock were never all gathered again 
under his ministry. At the resignation of 
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he became thoroughly familiar while seeking 
a way out of his religious doubts. ~ 

Although President Clap had successfully 
resisted the wishes of a large number, that the 
General Assembly should be authorized 
through a committee to investigate College 
affairs, the feeling still remained, and there 
was also a strong conviction that it would be 
an advantage to the College if the Faculty 
were not all clergymen. President Stiles ap- 
proved and encouraged the change, and in 
1791 Commissioners were appointed. The 
Corporation cordially met them, and placed 
before them the records of the College from 
its foundation. 

The investigation revealed a thrifty admin- 
istration of the limited funds, as also the 
poverty which hampered every department. 
By an amendment of the charter, the Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor, and six senior 
members of the Legislature were associated 
ex officio with the Faculty, and provision was 
made for the most pressing necessities of the 
College. 

With the increased funds a new and greatly 
needed building, the present South College, 
was erected, and enough added to the insuffi- 
cient endowment of the Professorship of 
Natural Philosophy to make it available, so 
that, as before menticned, the Faculty had 
the gratification of appointing Professor 
Meigs to the long-vacant chair. 

President Stiles was remarkable for an in- 
satiable intellect, thorough scholarship, and 
a wonderful readiness in acquiring knowl- 
edge. He had a preternatural “gift of 
tongues.” Hebrew, Latin and Greek, Chal- 
dee, Syriac, Arabic and Samaritan, Persic 
and Coptic flowed into his active brain and 
off his facile tongue. To this Oriental pot- 
pourri he added French when he was fifty- 
seven years old. 

In addition to his duties as President and 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, he was 
performing those of the Professors of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy and of Di- 
vinity, and in his scanty leisure he applied 
himself with such ardor that in less than four 
months he was able to read French readily. 
He was an enthusiastic astronomer, was at 
home in the wide range of Ancient and Mod- 
ern History, and in his legal days familiarized 
himself with “jurisprudence and civil poli- 





tics.” While he drank knowledge with such 
deep delight, his soul still thirsted for di- 
vine refreshing, and the Word of God was 
his loved and daily study. 

“For his extensive acquisitions he was in- 
debted to a mind at once active and compre- 
hensive; to a memory quick to receive and 
faithful to retain, and to a diligence patient 
and indefatigable,” which difficulties only 
stimulated. In early life he studied vehe- 
mently, taking for his creed the inexperienced 
enthusiast’s theory of the supremacy of mind 
over matter, the omnipotence of the will, etc. 

His health suffered so severely that he was 
speedily brought to a hearty acknowledg- 
ment and propitiatory practice of the laws of 
hygiene. He adopted a simple diet, daily 
out-door exercise, and carefully regulated his 
hours of study, which never commenced be- 
fore light nor extended into the night. His 
evenings were often spent pacing the broad, 
low-ceiled room in tranquilizing meditation. 
He was a little man, short and slight, sym- 
metrically molded, deporting himself with 
unassuming dignity; “man of few inches, 
every inch aman.” His dark gray eyes were 
expressive and penetrating, his voice clear, 
and modulated by the feeling that swayed 
him while speaking. In conversation he had 
that rare and undefinable power that charmed 
people into an unwonted felicity of expres- 
sion, and made them—self-enchanted—loth 
to part with so pleasant a friend. 

“But in the fullness of his labors, in the 
vigor of intellectual strength, and in the 
midst of new-formed plans of usefulness 
Death arrested his career.” He was seized 
with a malignant fever, and, after four days’ 
illness, died May 12th, 1795, aged sixty-seven 
years. 

To the College his death seemed an irrep- 
arable bereavement, for who, in judicious ad- 
ministration, in wisdom, and in abundant la- 
bors, could replace him ? 

There was a man, like his predecessors a 
minister, who in the quiet achievement of 
duties that a less conscientious character 
would have evaded, had unwittingly quali- 
fied himself for the onerous position, and to 
whom the anxious attention of the Corpora- 
tion was speedily turned. His father, Col. 
Timothy Dwight, was a merchant of North- 
ampton, Mass., and married Mary Edwards, a 
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daughter of saintly Jonathan Edwards. Tim- 
othy the younger was born in Northampton, 
May 14th, 1752. He inherited his mother’s 
intellectual activity, and read fluently when 
he was but four years old. When he was 
seventeen he graduated with the highest 
honors of his class, and for the two follow- 
ing years he was the successful Rector of the 
Hopkins Grammar School. It was establish- 
ed by Edward Hopkins, Governor of Con- 
necticut, a man liberal and pious, who died 
in 1657, and left a liberal legacy for this 
school, the oldest educational institution in 
the State. Young Dwight was then elected 
tutor of Yale, retaining the position six 
years. 

In 1777, when the students were scattered, he 
took his class to Wethersfield, teaching through 
the week and preaching on Sundays. He was 
married in March of this year, and in Sep- 
tember resigned his tutorship. He was soon 
after appointed Army Chaplain, and ordered 
to West Point. Here he was as popular as 
he had been with the students, enlivening 
the camp with patriotic speeches and con- 
tributing to the soldiers’ limited repertoire 
quaint, humorous, and patriotic songs. He 
delighted in both music and poetry. His fa- 
ther was at this time in Natchez, Miss. The 
little town was then reached only by rough 
stage rides or by horseback, through miles 
and miles of wilderness. In that remote re- 
gion he died, leaving a widow and thirteen 
children, of whom Mr. Dwight was the old- 
est. He went immediately to their home at 
Northampton, and filially assumed the heavy 
burden of their support, an undertaking bet- 
ter appreciated when one considers a hungry 
child’s capacity, and the raiment it outgrows 
with as little compunction or anxious thought 
as the lilies of the field. 

He managed the narrow income, cultivated 
the farm, preached here and there for shep- 
herdless flocks, and — blessed resource of 
many wants and a slender purse—opened a 
school, and by his multifarious thriftiness 
clothed, fed, and educated his brothers and 
sisters. During these five arduous years he 
was twice sent to the State Legislature, where 
he evinced so much talent that he was stren- 
uously urged to devote himself to politics ; 
but he steadily resisted the allurements of 
ambition, and kept to the path which though 





less brilliant opened to him grander fields of 
usefulness. 

In 1783 he was ordained pastor of the 
church at Greenfield, Conn., and to eke out 
his slender salary he established an academy, 
which rapidly gained a high reputation. In 
1785 he made his first literary venture, pub- 
lishing a poem, “ The Conquest of Canaan.” 

His unanimous nomination by the Faculty 
drew him from the cares of this quiet pasto- 
rate, and in September, 1795, he was inaugu- 
rated President of Yale. Under Dr. Stiles’ 
decisive administration the College struggled 
through the dark and pinching years of the 
war. At Dr. Dwight’s accession it was high- 
ly prosperous, and under him suffered no 
diminution. He had the gift—excellent in 
any one, eminently so in an instructor—of 
winning the love of the students, but with 
his affability was blended such dignity as 
compelled their respect. The twenty-two 
years of his presidency were rich in import- 
ant accessions to the College. 

In 1801 Hon. Elizur Goodrich was ap- 
pointed to the new professorship of Law. In 
1803 Rev. Jeremiah Day was made Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, to 
fill the vacancy made by Prof. Meigs’ accept- 
ance of the presidency of the University of 
Georgia. In 1804 the department of Chem- 
istry and Mineralogy was established, and 
Benj. Silliman, Esq., made its Professor. An 
insignificant collection in unclassified confu- 
sion composed the young Professor’s cabinet. 
Small as it was, 1t exceeded his knowledge, 
and packing it im a candle-box he went to 
Philadelphia, to Dr. Adam Seybert, the sole 
mineralogist of America, 

In 1805 Dr. Dwight was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Theology, and in that office preach- 
ed a series of sermons on the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity. He also taught belles- 
lettres and oratory. 

When young he studied with so much 
more zeal than discretion that he seriously 
injured his eyes, and for many years they 
were almost useless, The Faculty in 1805 
appropriated an annual stipend of £50 to de- 
fray the expense of an amanyensis. In spite 
of the modest salary there were plenty of 
candidates eager for the advantages which the 
position afforded. His mind was so thor- 
oughly under his control that he would fre- 
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quently dictate to two or three on different 
subjects at the same time. 

In 1805 James L. Kingsley was appointed 
Professor of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. In 
1810 the Medical department was founded, 
and in 1814 it received from the State $30,000. 

After the war, infidelity and free-thinking, 
under the specious guise of liberty of con- 
science, were alarmingly prevalent. “ Are 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments the Word of God?” was propounded 
for discussion in the College. Infidel senti- 
ments were unhesitatingly avowed by the 
majority of the disputants. When the argu- 
ment was finished Dr. Dwight reviewed their 





statements, unmasked their sophistries, and 
then with rising eloquence and fervor assert- 
ed and established the authenticity of the 
Word of God. Infidelity confounded and 
routed, sank into merited unpopularity. 

In 1816 Dr. Dwight’s health began percep- 
tibly to fail, though he continued to teach 
till almost the last hours of his life. It was 
most painful to his friends to see the silver 
cord loosening, but to him it was a welcome 
“token.” In November, 1816, he preached 
in the College Chapel, and gave them the 
bread and wine of the Communion for the 
last time. He died Jan. 16th, 1817, widely 
and sincerely mourned. 


SS 


THE ‘‘CLASSICS.’? 
BY D. H. PINGREY. 


HE curriculum of college instruction at the 
present time is greatly improved in many 
respects from the old course of half a century 
ago. Yet, with all the improvement which has 
been wrouglit, there is room for further modi- 
fications and radical changes. Too much time 
is occupied by students in the study of Greek 
and Latin. These languages are those of a 
long-past civilization, and do not embody the 
spirit of the present cra. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth Latin was the language of diplomacy 
and literature, and was extensively used in 
correspondence of all kinds, because it was a 
fixed language, while the modern languages 
were in a state of fluctuation. But time has 
wrought a change. Modern languages, es- 
pecially English, French, and German, have 
become comparatively fixed, and embrace the 
ideas and spirit of modern civilization, and they 
should take a leading place in the curriculum 
of study. The English language, it is true, has 
incorporated a large number of words derived 
from the Greek and Latin, but a year’s careful 
study of these two languages is sufficient for 
the student to acquire all the knowledge neces- 
sary in order to master the words so derived. 
Three-quarters of our words are derived from 
the Saxon and other Gothic dialects; and 
much of the time spent in our colleges in the 
study of the classics ought to be occupied in 
the tracing of our vernacular to the sources of 
the early tongues which centuries of Latin and 
Norman-French rule strove in vain to eradicate 
from the British Isles. Our language is not by 
any means an offspring of the Greek and Latin, 
but is substantially Saxon, and will probably 





remain so for all time. The Saxon, with its 
parent Norse, goes back much farther than the 
classic languages of Greece and Rome; it has 
been establis).ed by philologists that it is a 
twin sister to the Sanskrit, and that from the 
manner in which its roots interpenetrate all the 
Aryan tongues, and to some extent the Tartar 
and Semitic languages, it must embody quite as 
much of the primitive speech of man as any 
language which is capable of being traced at 
the present time. The opinion advanced that 
a student learns more of the English language 
by studying the classics than he could other- 
wise acquire is a fallacy, because only one- 
fourth of the words of the English language is 
derived from these two ancient tongues. The 
discipline obtained in the study of the classics 
is derogatory to the free development of the 
mind, because it produces a narrowing and 
partisan influence on the person who spends 
the best part of his life in acquiring two dead 
languages at the sacrifice of ever-living science. 
The “ classic” educators are iconoclasts. They 
believe blindly in what they love, whether it 
be most wise or not. They are indignant when 
the scientific educators of the living present 
attack their cherished idols of the Greek and 
Latin tongues, and they fly to arms just as 
savages do when missionaries pick their fetich 
to pieces. These obsolete instructors do not like 
candid criticism, because the progress of intelli- 
gence is leaving far behind their cherished gods. 

This course of study which is held so es- 
sential in the education of youth, has not a 
progressive element in it, and it is not com- 
patible with free inquiry after truth. The 
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young man who is brought under the dogmatic 
rule of spending some of his best years in the 
study of the classics, is prone to become 
nothing better than a student or a professor of 
some dead literature. The young men who 
come out of college with a classic education 
are entirely unfitted for the realities of life, and 
if it were not for the professions which they 
enter, would utterly fail to meet the responsi- 
bilities of life in any business capacity. Why 
is itso? It is because these young men have 
been trained to think as the ancients did: they 
have been carried back two thousand years, 
and when they leave college and enter upon 
the active duties of life, everything seems 
metamorphosed, and they feel out of place. 
There is no progess in the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and the Chinese have been governed for 
two thousand years by the same code of laws, 
and now find themselves out of their element 
in a land of progressive civilization. The 
Chinese are unfitted to accept our enlighten- 
ment, and it will take generations to Ameri- 
canize them. So it is with the followers of the 
ancient Greeks and Latins; it will take years 
for them to become familiarized with every- 
day duties. 

The industrial universities of the country are 
robbed of their prerogatives by the introduc- 
tion of the classics into the curriculum of study 
as a pre-eminent department, and at the sacri- 
fice, too, of the very objects for which these 





institutions were founded and endowed by 
states or individuals. 

If the dead languages are the only languages, 
as some claim, then modern civilization is a 
failure, for the ancient tongues are superior to 
the modern; then our boasted enlightenment 
is all a dream—a fancy of the imagination, be- 
cause a language advances with civilization, 
and the higher a people rise in the scale of 
intelligence, in that proportion does its language 
approach perfection. One of two conclusions 
must be received, either that the civilization of 
the ancients was farther advanced than ours, 
and, consequently, they had more perfect lan- 
guages than we have, or that our civilization 
is superior to theirs, and, consequently, we 
have a more nearly perfect language than they 
had; one or the other must be received. If we 
adopt the former conclusion, then we must ad- 
mit that Christianity is not so great a civilizer 
and elevator of humanity as paganism, and 
that the world is retrograding, especially the 
Christian portion of it. 

It is a law of progress that a nation’s 
language is the criterion by which to judge its 
civilization. To say that the Greek and the 
Latin are superior to the modern languages isa 
fallacy emanating from the brain of those who 
are wedded to a dead literature, and who can 
see nothing good, only as they look back to 
antiquity—to those nations who lived under a 
government of tyranny and paganism. 


—_—_++e___ 


THE DELUGE—A DEATH 


SCENE OF THE BIBLE. 


BY *, *, *¥#**, 


HE ark is completed, that unparalleled 

vessel which carried a cargo more pre- 
cious than the cargoes of all other ships put 
together, for it carried the fortunes of the 
world for half a year. 

Noah and his family ; the beasts, birds, and 
reptiles are all shut in—the hand of the Crea- 
tor has shut the door and sealed it. 

There is a solemn pause of seven days. No 
doubt the lookers-on—the inhabitants round 
about—jeered the grand cld patriarch with 
his monstrous menagerie in his monstrous 
ship. The seven days had still been added 
to the 120 years, as a further time for the 
people to repent, but they hardened them- 
selves the more as they cried, “ Where is the 
sign of the deluge?” The seven days are 
ended—and now comes the most terrible 





event that ever came to pass in the annals of 
time. Most terrible as yet; but a still more 
terrible is yet to come, when the earth will 
be wrapped in a flood of fire! 

The windows of heaven were opened, and the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up; 
and from above and from beneath the waters 
poured upon the ground for forty days and 
forty nights. When the rain began to de- 
scend in great spouts of water, then all the 
inhabitants of the country round about Noah 
began to think that perhaps after all they had 
better follow him into his place of safety,—so 
they made a rush for the ark to force their 
way in. But the hand of the Almighty that 
had closed and sealed the door held them 
far at bay; perhaps they were smitten with 
blindness like the enemies of Lot, or like 
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Elymas the sorcerer. Soon they began to 
escape to the risings of the land, and then to 
the hills. The weak and the timid through- 
out the earth were soon swept away. Those 
who escaped to some near hills when the 
water rose upon them could not swim the 
intervening waters to some higher hills, and 
they soon disappeared in the rising tide. 
Multitudes escape to the mountains, whose 
steep and shaggy sides they still climb as the 
mighty waves yawn to devour them. Hun- 
dreds and thousands at a time drop into the 
dark bosom of the multitude of waters; for 
they grow faint from loss of food and dizzy 
with watching,—and then there is one last 
wail of agony mingling with the hoarser roar 
of the elemental war. Oh, God! what 
prayers now ascend from the gurgling 
bosom of the deeps! None, now, but the 
strong and the brave and the resolute are left. 

Up, up,—but the dark waves climb as fast 
as they. See! every human being that had 
still climbed and clung to the topmost peaks 
of the lower mountains have all been washed 
away. The highest mountains are now alone 
above the universal sea. 

The waters have reached the lips of the 
volcanoes !—and as the vast Niagaras pour 
over into their yawning craters, and rush 
into the bosom of the unquenchable fires that 
fill the central globe ; as those immeasurable 
floods of those mighty enemies fire and water 
meet, their hug of battle heaves and shakes 
the solid world, its huge ribs snap and break 
and its bars of adamant become as tow; and 
the ponderous bulk of the rounded sphere is 
convulsed in throes of death (if it could die) 
with the grappie of the internal war. And 
still throughout the deluge vast columns of 
steam from the bellowing war burst through 
the abysmal waves and ascend the murky 
firmament of heaven. 

The fish! It is a carnival for the fish! 
They swim over the walls of cities and 
through the halls of palaces, and feast their 
eyes upon the strange and wonderful works 
of man—the treasures and the spoils of kings. 
They glut their appetites upon the young and 
the beautiful. The monstrous, all-devouring 
shark is drunk with the blood of the fairest 
of the fair. If the devil-fish be possessed 
with a fiend, his soul must have reveled in 
the human spoils of the watery pit. 





The tallest peaks now alone stand out 
above the floods of waves; and the strongest 
men of all mankind are on those topmost 
peaks. And mighty beasts of prey are there, 
—the dreadful boa, and the venomous viper, 
and birds with dripping wings, too wet to 
fly; all are mingled together, without fear 
of each other, for they are all overwhelmed 
by a far greater fear. Those strong men pray 
with cries that sound wailingly above all the 
roar of the tumultuous strife. The lion and 
the tiger, the most savage of beasts, moan 
pitiably, as if they, too, prayed! And every 
reptile and eagle and condor, with strange 
sounds never before heard by human ear, 
they, too, seem to pray! Oh, God of mercy! 
wilt Thou not hear that last woeful agony of 
prayer for life? Ah! no. There is a time 
when it is too late to pray! when the Al- 
mighty shuts the door. Thou art loving and 
long-suffering. One hundred and twenty 
years Thou didst call upon them, and none 
regarded ; and now that they cry unto Thee, 
it is too late. In every unbeliever's life the 
time may come when it is too late to pray. 

Up, up, higher and still higher they climb! 
Oh, with what intentness they watch the 
marks in the rocks to see if possibly the 
waters have reached their utmost height. 
No,—they mount after them with even, over- 
whelming, omnipotent step. 

The last lion and tiger and fox and savage 
beast drop into the dark abysm, and float 
away. The last eagle and condor are dead 
upon the bosom of the universal waves. The 
hugest boa of the desert, his terrible eyes 
have gone out, and his long, dreadful body 
in great coils looks fearful and monstrous as, 
dead at last, he floats away and mingles with 
the wrecks of cities and of great forests that 
toss upon the awful waves of the all-devour- 
ing sea. And now ro ear will ever hear, save 
at the judgment day, the moans, as strong 
man after strong man loses his last hold and 
floats gurgling with his last breath on the 
pitiless surging deep. And all are gone? 

No; there is one—the Last Man! —the 
mightiest man of those “ mighty men which 
were of old, men of renown.” 

He had been a great leader, and the deadly 
foe of Noah. He had made the earth drunk- 
en with blood and with crime; and had 
dared to think in his heart to be the foe of 
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the Omnipotent. See! he summons all his 
strength to stand upon that last slippery 
peak. He is alone! No, — folded close 
upon his breast in the embrace of his arm, 
still strong, he holds his boy, his only son— 
the only creature that he had ever loved. 
Even in the midst of the deluge he had still 
hoped that he would survive, and that he 
would still rule the earth and leave his crown 
to his boy. He raises himself with his still 
living son clinging to his breast; and with 
those once fierce and blazing eyes now tamed 
with the new darkness of utter despair, he 
tries to pierce the shadows of the pouring 
rain. To the north, to the south, to the east, 
to the west, he tries to pierce the impenetra- 
ble gloom. Water! water! water every- 
where! one vast illimitable desert of un- 
bounded ocean! The very heavens are 
water ! 

And now there was no ear to hear the most 
heart-cleaving of ‘all the sounds that had ever 
been raised from the bosom of the world— 
the last wail of the last man !—the last fune- 
real note of the dead world ! 

A great wave that sweeps many cubits 
above this topmost peak enfolds him round 
and round—and his boy! And as it incloses 
them, a few bubbles on its brim tell of the 
last sob of the last man of a drowned world. 

——_+0+ 


EDUCATION IN CHICAGO.* 


HE West improves on the East. The 
broad prairies, the great lakes, the moun- 
tains, valleys, and rivers, all tend to expand 
the mind of civilized man and to give him broad 
and comprehensive views. Wouli you take the 
bigotry and meanness out of a hide-bound exclu- 
sionist? send him “out West,” and if there be 
any “grow” in him, there it will sprout. Ifhe be 
wanting in patriotism, in bravery, in a love for 
his great country,—the grandest on the globe,— 
there it may be developed. But our enthusiasm 
for the West leads us from our text, which is 
“The Sixteenth Annual Report” ef the Chicago 
Schools. Our readers will relish extracts from 
this spirited document, and we quote from 
the statement of the President of the Board of 
Education: 
“The common school system of education, 
supported and liberally endowed by the State 





* Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bourd of Education, 
fr the year ending July 1, 1870. One vol. 8vo., pp. 264, 
paper. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., printers. 





of Illinois, free from sectarian and other per- 
nicious influences, is the best system ever de- 
vised by man. 

“The instruction of the children in the 
public schools, such as is furnished in the 
primary, grammar, and high schools, consti- 
tutes the bulwark of American civilization and 
independence.” [Note that, ye apologists for 
monarchies and mental slavery. ] 

“The foundation of our institutions, and of 
political, civil, and religious liberty, rests and 
depends upon the education and intelligence of 
the people. . 

“It is the duty of the State to educate its 
children; and any State which neglects the 
performance of that duty inflicts upon itself 
an irreparable injury. Chicago is performing 
her part of that duty faithfully and well. 

“Of the many excellent provisions of the 
Constitution of this State, adopted on the 
second day of this month, the article on the 
subject of education is one of the most import- 
ant. It directs the General Assembly to pro- 
vide a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools, whereby all the children of the State 
may receive a good common school education. 
It prohibits the General Assembly, or any 
county, city, town, township, school district, or 
other public corporation, from ever making 
any appropriation, or paying from any public 
fund whatever, anything to help, support, or 
sustain any school, academy, seminary, college, 
university, or other literary or scientific institu- 
tion, controlled by any church or sectarian de- 
nomination whatever.” 

“Taxes for educational purposes have not 
been voted or paid grudgingly. The necessity 
of furnishing accommodations to all applicants 
for admission into our schools is fully appreci- 
ated.” 

“ School buildings in which our children are 
educated should be convenient, comfortable, 
pleasant, and attractive. Schools which are 
unsuitable for the education of the children of 
the wealthiest citizens are equally unsuitable 
for the education of the children of the poorest. 

“In our public schools, the children of the 
rich and the poor assemble, and are received 
and taught on terms of perfect equality. There 
are none so rich or poor, high or low, as to in- 
duce favoritism, partiality, or prejudice.” [In 
the sight of God, a human being is a human 
being, no matter what his color or condition, 
and all equally need culture and education.] 

“During the year ending July 1, 1870, the 
whole number of children taught in our public 
schools was 38,937. 
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“At the closeo the year ending July 1, 1870, 
there were employed in our public schools 537 
teachers; the number of teachers in the em- 
ployment of the Board at the close of the last 
year was greater by forty than at the close of 
the preceding year. 

“The total expenses of the Department of 
Public Instruction of this city for the year end- 
ing July 1, 1870, were $715,347 38. 

“ During the year last past, the general pros- 
perity and success of our schools have been 
satisfactory. Better results, in nearly all the 
branches of study taught, could not have been 
expected or anticipated. Commendable emu- 
lation and kind feelings, on the part of both 
teachers and scholars, have generally and 
almost universally prevailed.” 

“Tt is our intention to employ none but the 
best teachers, and to pay a fair compensation 
for the services of such; and in return, an 
equivalent is required for the consideration 
paid. The standard of the qualifications of 
teachers has not, by any means, been di- 
minished.” 

{Here is a statement which should not be 
overlooked by ambitious parents, who some- 
times neglect the bodies of the children while 
exciting and stimulating their minds.] 

“Tn many instances scholars have, either of 
their own volition or by the requirements of 
teachers, in order to complete the prescribed 
course of instruction, applied themselves so 
rigidly to their studies that they have been in- 
jured thereby.” 

[With a president for their Board of Educa- 
tion so sensible, so energetic, and every way 
so capable, and a people so willing, patriotic, 
and prompt to pay, there is no reason why 
Chicago may not lead the nation in her school 
and educational enterprises. ] 
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“ALONE.” 


BY HENRY G. PERRY, A.M. 


I szs her now, as years agone 
She sat in her wonted place, 

And held in her hand the book “ Alone,” 
With a pitiful, patient face. 

Her bright eyes beamed with unearthiy light, 
As she turned them full on me, 

And murmured, ‘* When I am gone from sight 
Will I be forgotten by thee?” 


As I loved the one of my heart, 

I cried, “‘ This pledge to thee I give: 
Believe me, I will never part 

With thy memory while I live!” 
She opened the book ; from its folds 

She took a sweet forget-me-not, 





And said, ‘‘ When the death-bell tolle, 
And mine proves the common lot, 
Do thou silently look on this— 
Press thy lip to it—with but a thought 
Of what last I give thee——a kiss. 


We parted. Alas! met nevermore! * * 
Not long—as the night-shades fell 
And reached me then so sad and sore, 
The wail of the burial-bell. * * * 
I gazed not on the face of the dead ; 
I sought not the house of grief; 
Bat, alone, I thought of all she said, 
And her kiss——and I kissed the leaf! 


—__+0o—_—__- 


STUDY OF THE LAW. 


YOUNG correspondent asks several 
questions on this subject, which we an- 
swer as follows: 

When one desires to enter upon the prelim- 
inary studies pertaining to a profession, whether 
he has or has not decided with reference to the 
profession he will follow, it is well for him to 
receive the benefit of a phrenological examina- 
tion. By so doing, he will be definitely in- 
formed with respect to the requirements of the 
profession, and the qualities will be indicated 
to him in which there is need of improvement 
or development in order that he may make the 
pursuit elected a success. 

It is customary for young men who intend 
to follow the profession of law to attend a 
course of lectures at some school of law, and 
after taking the degree of the institute either 
commence practice or enter the office of some 
experienced advocate, and there continue their 
studies with all the advantages of direct practice 
surrounding them. We think that it is better 
for a law student to read a few of the elemen- 
tary books before entering a law school. 
Students at law usually read in the outset 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, Kent’s Commen- 
taries, Story on the Constitution, Story on 
Bailments, Parsons on Contracts, Greenleaf on 
Evidence, and other works, including, of course, 
the Code of Procedure for the State in which 
it is intended to settle. The attentive perusal 
of the works named will furnish a very sub- 
stantial foundation for a young lawyer’s future 
career. One does not practice law in the 
United States Courts until after serving some 
years at the bar of his State. Those who are 
admitted to the national courts are usually 
men in advanced practice, and we suppose 
that most lawyers look forward with some 
little ambition to the time when they shall be 
able to practice in Admiralty. We believe 
that a lawyer secures his entrance before the 
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bar of the nation by special nomination, and 
through the approval of the justices of the 
United States Courts. 

—- -0e--— 


THE PANGOLIN. 





HE Pangolin, or scaly ant-eater, belongs 
to the genus Manis, as classified by Lin- 
neus. It is a burrowing animal, having the 
long, pointed snout, toothless mouth, and ex- 
tensile tongue of the ant-eater, while the upper 
parts of the body and the tail are armed with 





This singular animal lives in the warm parts 
of Africa and Asia, but owing to its habits, as 
it chiefly resides in the most obscure parts of a 
forest and does not multiply rapidly, it is not 
often seen even by the natives. The negroes 
of Africa, when they find it, beat it to death 
with clubs and eat it, deeming the flesh a 
peculiar delicacy. The largest species of the 
Pangolin attains the length of over three feet, 
and is found in India and Ceylon. Its scales 
are dark-brown in color, and hard enough to 
resist an ordinary bullet. Pangolins feed, like 





scales similar to those of the armadillo. * These 
scales are horny and imbricated, thus permit- 
ting the body to be rolled up into a ball, in 
which condition it is secure almost against the 
teeth of the strongest carnivorous animals. 
Even the tiger, panther, and leopard can not 
break through the defense which nature has 
given to this little creature. The moment it 
perceives the approach of an enemy it rolls 
itself up like a hedgehog. The long tail, which 
is seen in the engraving, and might be thought 
easily separable or torn from the body, serves 
to increase its security, for being defended 
with scales, the edges of which are sharp, it 
when lapped around the body offers a resist- 
ance to the attack of its enemy, which must be 
productive of much injury and pain to the 
latter. The limbs are short and stout, the 
hind ones being longest; the claws are curved 
and sharp, adapted to its digging propensities. 








other animals of their class, entirely on insects, 
especially ants, which they capture on their 
long, round, and viscid tongue. This tongue is 
capable of such extension that it may reach a 
quarter of a yard beyond the tip of the nose. 
When it approaches an ant-hill it lies down 
near it, and concealing itself as much as possi- 
ble, stretches out its long tongue among the 
ants, keeping it for some time immovable. 
The little creatures, allured by the shiny ap- 
pearance and the unctuous substance with which 
it is smeared, gather upon it in great numbers, 
and the sudden withdrawal of the tongue into 
the animal’s mouth captures them before they, 
have time to escape, and the Pangolin swallows 
them, as we may imagine, with much gustatory 
zest. This animal is an inoffensive creature, 
although in groping for its insect-food it dis- 
plays great strength and activity in tearing to 
pieces the ant-hills. 
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“THE MOUND-BUILDERS.” 


SUBSCRIBER writes us: Sir—In the 

number of your magazine for Novem- 
ber I find an article under the caption of “A 
Skull for Our Cabinet,” in which your corre- 
spondent, Mr. McDonald, ascribes the build- 
ing of the numerous mounds throughout the 
West to an extinct tribe of Indians. A reason 
given by him for this opinion, and one I believe 
generally held, is that human bones and rude 
works of art, such as pipes, pottery, etc., 
have been exhumed from them; and hence 
the inference is drawn that these places have 
been built as places of burial for the dead. 

Ihave a far different theory; it is that 
these mounds were built by the Great Archi- 
tect, and not by human agency at all! That 
they have been wsed by the aborigines for 
places of sepulture I believe; but for how 
many centuries back I could not guess; that 
they were so used by our immediate prede- 
cessors in this Mississippi Valley, I know. I 
have myself seen deposited in more than one 
of the numerous small mounds that are to be 
found on the borders of this river, the dead 
bodies of the tribes inhabiting the country ; 
and with them I have also seen buried those 
rude implements spoken of, such as pottery, 
pipes, bows and arrows, etc. The warrior, in 
his blanket and feathers, with his hatchet 
and war implements, and a quantity of food 
to serve him on his journey to the eternal 
hunting-grounds, I have seen thus deposit- 
ed. And I was present when a wailing mo- 
ther, and a few red men and a few whites, 
thus deposited the mortal remains of the 
beautiful Indian maiden Ka-la-we-ko—she 
who was the subject of Mrs. Sigourney’s 
poem, “ The Indian Girl's Burial.” 

The theory that these mounds are natural, 
and in no wise indebted to human agency for 
their construction, may -be regarded as ex- 
travagant and untenable; but I have yet to 
meet with one that presents fewer difficulties 
in the way of asolution. Yours truly, T.G. 

The Cincinnati Chronicle publishes a lengthy 
account of some famous Indian mounds near 
St. Louis, which is interesting in connection 
with the above. We quote: 

“ A most remarkable variety of earthworks 
are those in Wisconsin and Iowa, which bear 
the outlines of men and animals, constituting 
huge basso-relievos on the surface of the earth, 





and challenging our wonder by their number, 
variety, and extent. Ove of these, on Bush 
Creek, Ohio, is in the form of a serpent, over 
one thousand feet in length, extending in grace- 
ful curves, and terminates in a triple coil at 
the tail. The embankment constituting the 
effigy is near five feet high by thirty feet at the 
center of the body. The neck of the figure is 
stretched out and slightly curved, and its 
mouth is opened wide, as if in the act of swal- 
lowing or ejecting an oval figure which rests 
partly within the distended jaws. The com- 
bined figure has been regarded as a symbolical 
illustration of the Oriental cosmological idea 
of the serpent and the egg. 

“From this and other facts, it is estimated 
that these mounds were formed not less than 
two thousand years ago. By whom built, and 
whether their authors migrated to remote lands 
under the combined attractions of a more fertile 
soil and more congenial climate, or whether 
they disappeared beneath the victorious arms 
of an alien race, or were swept out of existence 
by some direful epidemic or universal famine, 
are questions probably beyond the power of 
human investigation to answer. History is 
silent concerning them, and their very name is 
lost even to tradition.” 

It would be difficult to attribute these evi- 
dently symbolical mounds to “natural” ori- 
gin, as T. G. seems to hold. 


—»7eo—___—__ 

A CurvesE Mission ry CaLirornia.—We 
are glad to see that the exclusiveness of Amer- 
ican Chinamen, especially in religious matters, 
is giving way before the efforts of philanthropic 
Christians. The Daily Alta California, an- 
nouncing the approaching completion of the 
Mission Building in San Francisco, in its issue 
of November 22 says that Rev. O. Gibson will 
move into the parsonage department during 
the present week. It adds: “ This institution, 
springing up quietly and unostentatiously in 
this city, in spite of the strong and bitter prej- 
udices against the Chinese created by certain 
political demagogues, is a credit to our city, to 
civilization, and to the Church under whose 
auspices it is being reared.” But what is most 
interesting is the list of subscriptions by the 
Chinese to purchase the necessary seats for the 
school-rooms. It is headed by the name of Dr. 
Li Po Tai, who gives $50; Tuck Chong & 
Co. give $30; three firms give $15 each; five, 
$10 each; seventeen, $5 each; two, $4 each; 
six, $3 each; fourteen, $2 each; two, $1 50 
each; nine, $1 each. Besides these amounts, 
the scholars in the Chinese Sunday-schools 
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give, in sums ranging from fifty cents to six 
dollars each, the amount of $112 50, which, 
added to the merchants’ subscription ($227 50), 
make $440 subscribed by Chinese to our Mis- 
sion Institute. 

—_+90@—__“——_ 


DECEITFULNESS. 


prem sometimes entertain erroneous no- 
tions relative to the various mental func- 
tions, and think a particular faculty must neces- 
sarily be possessed for each manifestation of char- 
acter. They ask us what organ gives judgment, or 
jealousy, envy, contempt, deceit, suspicion, arro- 
gance, superciliousness, coquetry, ete. A single 
faculty, or propensity, gives impulse to action, 
but one, two, or a dozen other faculties or pro- 
pensities will become involved in the action. It 
were as correct to ask for green paint or green dye 
as to ask for the organ of jealousy or coquetry. 
The painter or dyer would think the questioner 
green indeed to ask for green pigment or green 
dyestuff if, when he brought forward blue 
and yellow, of which green is composed, the 
ignorant interrogator thought himself imposed 
upon, until he should see a beautiful green as the 
result of mixing the blue and the yellow. 

In like manner mental characteristics are com- 
posite,—are made up of different motives and 
dispositions. There are many different directions 
in which a single faculty can be used. Force can 
be used in selfish quarrels, or it can be employed 
in obedience to Conscientiousness and Benevolence 
in defending the weak, the truth, and virtue. 
Constructiveness is often diverted from its le- 
gitimate uses in obedience to the higher faculties, 
and employed in making infernal machines, bur- 
glars’ tools, or in using them, or in counterfeiting 
and forgery. The mechanical talent of some men 
works their ruin; though that talent is but the 
instrument, not the instigator of the crime. We 
have a question before us, which was received 
from a reader, viz.: ‘‘ What organs are required 
to make a person deceitful?” In answer we 
remark, that although there are many causes of 
deceit, the faculty of Secretiveness is the agent or 
channel through which it must be manifested. 
The normal function of Secretiveness is to place 
a restraint upon the impulsive action of the other 
feelings until the judgment and moral sentiments 
shall have time to decide upon the propriety of 
their expression. Imagine for a moment a per- 





son who should utter every thought and express 
every emotion as it might arise in the mind. His 
society would be intolerable. Some persons with 
large Language, feeble common sense, and small 
Secretiveness shock their friends, and even stran- 
gers, by their malapropos expressions — they 
“utter all their thoughts,’”’—and people learn to 
be silent in their presence, or to shun them alto- 
gether. A large development of Secretiveness 
gives its possessor a desire for concealment, to 
know something which others do not know, to 
keep thoughts and purposes secret, and to ac- 
complish affairs before others know they are in- 
tended to be done. They like to cause surprises, 
to plan and conduct surprise parties, and to man- 
age everything in a quiet and secret manner. The 
tattler is the abomination of such a person. He 
keeps a close mouth, and wonders that others will 
tell plans and reveal intended achievements. 

Secretiveness works in combination with other 
faculties, and its impulses to act through the in- 
fluence of other strong qualities, or its permission 
to act in consequence of guiding and restraining 
power being withdrawn through moral or intel- 
lectual weakness, leads to many and vain modcs 
of deceit. 

If Conscientiousness be deficient, there may be 
treachery, dishonesty, trickery, and falsehood con- 
nected with transactions. If large Approbative- 
ness be added, the person will be exceedingly 
sensitive on all topics relating to reputation, 
honor, public sentiment, and popularity, and 
be likely to falsify to screen the reputation, to 
make false explanations and excuses. If Acquisi- 
tiveness be predominant, the tricks of trade for 
the sake of profit may be the channel of deceit. 
If Mirthfulness be large, the deception will be 
connected with fun, amusing tricks, and subjects 
involving ridicule. If Acquisitiveness be large, 
thus making an earnest demand for money, and 
the person lack manly enterprise to earn his daily 
bread, he will practice underhanded measures to 
get money, perhaps pick pockets, get goods or 
money under false pretenses, engage in some 
thimble-rigging trick, or confidence game, or pass 
counterfeit money. With large Eventuality and 
Language and active Imagination great stories 
will be invented. 

If the social element be strong and conscience 
weak, Secretiveness leads to false pretenses in 
affection; hence coquetry, flirtations, and seduc- 
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tions, or marrying for money without love are the 
results. A deceitful person will be found to have 
large Secretiveness, which is the motive force or 
eentral influence in deceptions of every kind; and 
generally also too little conscience to regulate, 
control, and keep it at its normal work, namely, 
a judicious adaptation of means to secure desired 
ends. 





On, deem not they are blessed alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep; 
For God, who pities man, hath shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears ; 

And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 


There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night ; 
And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 


Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny ; 

Though with a pierced and broken heart, 
And spurned of men he goes to die. 


For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear, 
And heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 


For all his children suffer here. 
—Bryant. 





WISDOM. 


A worp to the wise—Remain so. 





MEASURE every man according to his own mea- 
sure; i. ¢., do not expect or demand from him 
more than there is in him. 


“THE best humor is that which contains most 
humanity, that which is flavored throughout with 
tenderness and kindness.” — Thackeray. 

WE may safely lay it down as a rule of life, that 
things of doubtful expediency are always best 
avoided. Let not your good he evil spoken of. 


EncouraGE charity and brotherly love between 
rich and poor, between relatives or friends, and 
espec.uliy between enemies, or those who have 
been such. 

“Tr the minds of men were laid open we should 
see but little difference between that of a wise man 
and that of the fool; there are infinite reveries 
and numberless extravagances passing through 
both.’”’— Addison. 

IF you are a wise man you will treat the world 
very much as the moon treats it—show it only one 
side of yourself, seldom show too much of your- 
self at a time, and be calm, cool, and polished ; 
but look at every side of the world. 

“THose who think themselves high-spirited and 
will bear least, as they speak, are often even by 
that forced to bow most, or to Durst under it; 





while humility and meekness escape many a bur- 
den and many a blow, always keeping peace with- 
in, and often without, too.’’—Leighton. 

THE man who never failed is a myth. Such a 
one never lived, and is never likely to. All suc- 
cess is a series of efforts in which, when closely 
viewed, are seen more or less failures. The moun- 
tain is to overshadow the hill, but the hill is a re- 
ality nevertheless. If you fail now and then, 
therefore, don’t be discouraged, but press on. 


“Vanity is rather a mark of humility than 
pride. Vain men delight in telling what honors 
have been done them, what great company they 
have kept, and the like; by which they plainly 
confess that these honors were more than their 
due, and such as their friends would not believe, 
if they had not been told; whereas, a man truly 
proud, thinks the honors below his merit, and 
scorns to boast.’’—Swift. 


—— +00 
FOOD FOR MIRTH. 


“Mrs. Grimes, lend me your tub?” ‘ Can’t 
do it,—all the hoops are off,—it’s full of suds; be- 
sides, I never had one,—I washes in a barrel.”’ 


An old, dilapidated bank note is going around 
with a piece of yellow paper pasted on the back 
of it, on which is written in a bold, free hand, 
* Go it, Bill,—Tll back you!” 

“THE blessed man that preached for us last 
Sunday,” said Mrs. Partington, ‘served the Lord 
for thirty years—first as a circus-rider, and as a lo- 
cust-preacher, and last as an exhauster.” 

Two shoemakers out in company were asked 
their profession. Says one, ‘“‘I practice the heel- 
ing art.’ ‘‘And I,’’ said the other, “labor for 
the good of men’s soles!” 

“ Lrve and Let Live” is the curious heading of 
a coffin-maker’s advertisement in the Androscog- 
gin Herald ; and the Kennebec Journal has heard 
of one in the same business who speaks of his 
wares as ** wooden overcoats ! ”” 

“T’ve lost my « petite,” said a gigantic fellow, 
who was an ¢:..i% nt perturmer et tne tavie, to & 
friend. ‘1 hepe,” said a fell w-bourder, “no 
poor man has found it, for it would ruin him in 
a week.” 

A soLty fellow suggests the following: To. 
make boarding-house hash, take a little uv every- 
thing, a good deal uv nothing, and throw in some- 
thing; jam to a mux, cook over a koll tire, season 
with hair pins, and serve up on the jump. 

“You haven't got such a thing as a pair of ol@ 
trowsers, have you?”’ ‘No, my man,” said the: 
merchant; ‘‘I don’t keep my wardrobe in my 
counting-house.”’ ‘‘ Where do you live?” rejoin- 
ed Pat, ‘‘ and I'll call in the morning for the ould 
pair yun’ve got on.” 

A Recipe.—To take ink out of paper and stains 
out of silk, etc., mix well the following ingredi-~ 
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ents: one teaspoonful of burnt alum, quarter of 
an ounce salts of lemon, quarter of an ounce ox- 
alic acid, in a bottle, with half a pint of spring 
water. Weta piece of soft calico and apply it to 
the spots.—Exchange. Yes, doubtless it will take 
out ink, stains, and every other color. 


TriuMPHs OF GENIUS.—Everybody has heard of 
artistic ‘‘masterpieces."” We have discovered 
some of late which are certainly worthy the im- 
mortality which has been attached to far less cred- 
itable productions. Their author is a person of 
sach extreme modesty that he has refused us the 
use of his name, so that it is quite probable that 
it will not be transmitted to posterity. He once 
painted a dog so natural that the animal had the 
hydrophobia during the hot weather. Later, he 
painted the copy of a beer bottle with such skill 
that the cork flew out just as he was finishing it. 
And after he was married, he painted a picture of 
his first baby so lifelike that it cried, and his wife 
whipped it before she discovered her mistake. 


A FISH STORY. 

SITUATED in sight of the road of Life is the lake 
of Flattery. Fine fish are sometimes caught there. 
They are called Compliments; and all who have 
tasted them say they are nice eating. People are 
sailing on the lake and fishing in its waters at all 
times. They do not always catch fish, though. The 
time and labor of the angler are wasted by hauling 
up with great exertion some of the refuse which lies 
upon the bottom of this lake. In such cases the 
idle watchers near by indulge in hearty laughter, 
and mockingly encourage the embarrassed and un- 
fortunate angler to try once more. 

A certain man came to the borders of this lake 
one day to fish. He would not have been noticed 
only that he promised great performances. He 
hired a boat, and having rowed it a short distance 
from the land, threw in his line. He waited a 
long, long time for a bite, and was nearly ready to 
give up from weariness when he felt something at 
the end of his line. Filled with pride and joy he 
shouted to the crowd which was eagerly watching 
him, that he had caught a fish,—he was sure he had, 
and he was going to let it play with the line till he 
landed, because it felt so heavy. The crowd heart- 
ily cheered him as he rowed to them with his an- 
ticipated prize. Assistance was offered, and ac- 
cepted. Then all pulled long and hard, and haul- 
ed in—an old tree, covered with mud and slime. 
What a merciless roar of derision arose from the 
crowd! The idea of an old water-logged tree 
playing with the line! Some spicy remarks were 
made concerning the kind of sauce to be eaten 
with this fish, so rare and delicate. The poor an- 
gier, confused and ashamed, hastened away from 
‘the bitter remarks of the unsympathizing crowd. 
He never egain fished in the lake of Flattery for 
those nice fish called Compliments. He let oth- 
ers do it for htm." 

Mora: Do not fish for compliments. You 
may not always catch what you desire. a. E. M. 





SOCIETIES IN NEW YORK. 


Tue following Directory of some of the import- 
ant Societies of New York will be useful to many 
of our readers: 


AmenicaNn Erunotogicat Society.—Thomas Ewbank, 
Vice-President; A. J. Cotheal, Treasurer; H. T. 
Drowne, Librarian. 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL SocrIETY, 
Cooper Union.—C. P. Daly, Pres. ; E. R. Strazincky, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN INsTITUTE, Cooper Union.—Horace Greeley, 
Pres. ; S. D. Tillman, Cor. Sec. ; meetings first Thurs- 
day in each month; Annual Fair in September. 

AMERICAN Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.— Broadway, corner East Fourth Street. 
Henry Bergh, Pres. ; John B. Murray, Treas. 

CuiLpReEn’s Arp Socrery.—?9 East Fourth Street. W. 
A. Booth, Pres.; J. E. Williams, Treas.; Charles L. 
Brace, Sec. 

Newssors’ Lopetne Hovuse.—49 Park Place. Chas. O. 
Connor, Supt. 

Grrts’ Loperne Hovses.—125 Bleecker Street. E. Trott, 
Supt. 211 West Eighteenth Street. J. Gourley, Supt. 
709 East Eleventh Street; 327 Rivington Street, G. 
Calder, Supt. 

Cooper Unton for the Advancement of Science and Art.— 
Eighth Street, corner Fourth Avenue. Peter Cooper, 
Pres. ; A. 8. Hewett, Sec. 

Farmers’ Cuvs of the American Institute, Cooper Union. 
—N. C. Ely, Chairman; J. W. Chambers, Sec. Meets 
every Tuesday. 

Lyceum oF Natural. History.—J. 8. Newbury, Pres. 
Meets at 64 Madieon Avenue. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF Desian.—East Twenty-third 
Street, corner Fourth Ay. Il. P. Gray, Pres.; T. A. 
Richards, Sec. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Socrety and Publication House. 
—172 William Street. Wm. E. Dodge, Pres.; J. N. 
Stearns, Supt. 

New Ene.ianp Socrery.—J. H. Choate, Pres.; L. P. 
Hubbard, Sec. 80 Wall Street. 

New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor.—39 Bible House, Eighth Street and Fourth 
Av. James Brown, Pres. ; Robert B. Minturn, Treas. ; 
R. M. Hartley, Cor. Sec. and Agt. 

New YORK GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL Society. 
—4 Madison Av. Henry Reed Stiles, Pres. 

New York Historicat Socrety.—Second Av., corner 
East Eleventh Street. Thos. DeWitt, Pres.; Andrew 
Warner, Cor. Sec. ; B..H. Field, Treas. Meetings first 
Tuesday in each month except July, August, and 
September. 

New York Teacners’ Assocration. —Grand Street, 
corner Elm. Meets last Saturday evening of each 
month. 


Prison AssoctaTIon oF NEw YorK.—3 Chambers Street 


and 38 Bible House. J. D. Wolfe, Pres.; Abm. Beal, 
Agent. 

Woman's Arp Socrery.—Seventh Av., corner West Thir 
teenth Street. Mrs. Wm. Walker, Directress. ; J. H. 
Mortimer, Treas. ; R. H. Bourne, Chaplain. 

Worktne Women's Prorective Unton.—38 Bleecker 
Street. John DeWolf, Pres. ; Moses 8. Beach, Treas. ; 
Mrs. M. W. Ferrer, Supt. 

Youne MEn’s CHRISTIAN AsSsOcIATION.—East Twenty- 
third Street, corner Fourth Av. Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., 
Pres. ; R. R. McBurney, Sec. Terms of membership, 
annually, $5. Life, $100. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go Our Correspondents. 


Questions OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Minp—Sout—Sprrir.—1. What is the 
distinction, if any, between mind, soul, and spirit ? 

Ans. In the last November number of the Jour- 
NAL a similar question was answered, and the pre- 
sent questioner being then a reader should have 
seen it. One of the peculiar perplexities of edi- 
torial life is that the same questions are asked by 
different readers about four times a year, and each 
feels neglected if an answer does not appear in the 
next number. We copy our answer from Novem- 
ber number: “ The Mrnp is the intelligent power 
in man,—the power that perceives, conceives, 
judges, and reasons. The Sout embraces all that 
is meant by mind, and also the sentiments and 
moral affections; in other words, those faculties 
which enable him to think and reason, and renders 
him a subject of moral government. Soul and 
spirit mean about the same thing.” 

2. Does the mind itself grow? 

Ans. Of the essence or nature of mind itself 
we know nothing absolutely. We can judge it 
only by its acts or results. We do not know the 
nature of electricity or vital foree—nor of mind. 
The mind depends for its manifestation during 
this life upon certain organs, such as the eye, the 
ear, tongue, nerve, brain, muscle, and in propor- 
tion to the perfection of the instruments can the 
mind manifest itself. Henee its facility of manifes- 
tation increases, and the apparent power of the 
mind grows with the growth of its agents, and 
correspondingly diminishes in power of manifes- 
tation as these decline. The mind itself can not 
be said to grow, but the channels through which 
it acts may be enlarged or diminished indefinitely. 

8. What is your opinion of the origin and desti- 
ny of the spirit ? 

Ans. God—Immortality. 

Tue OriGin oF THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
—Can you give one of your readers—and perhaps 
satisfy the wish of many others at the same time 
—a brief account of the origin of that dear old 
“standard sheet,”’ the stars and stripes ? 





PAPLALL LIL PAS “ 





Ans. An act passed by the original thirteen States 
in Congress, assembled June 14th, 1777, enacts that 
the flag of the thirteen United States be thirteen 
stripes alternate red and white, and that the Union 
be thirteen stars, white, in a blue field, and repre- 
senting a new constellation.’”” The combination 
of the two colors white and red was probably sug- 
gested by the red flag of the army and the white 
one of the navy, previously in use; and the form 
of the stripes, by the order of Washington, that 
officers of different grades should wear stripes of 
different colors. It is not known who suggested 
the stars to represent the Union, but the credit is 
given by some to John Adams, who was then 
chairman of the Board of War. It has been also 
stated that the coat of arms of the Washington 
family furnished the idea with reference to the 
stars and stripes. The shield in the coat of arms 
presents a white or silvery field traversed by two 
red bars, with three stars in the upper portion. 
The resolution of June 14th was announced to 
the public at large September 3d. At the sur- 
render of Burgoyne, which occurred in the follow- 
ing October, the new flag streamed in the breeze, 
and graced that very memorable triumph of the 
infant republic.” 


Avrora Borratis—W aat Causes IT? 
—Many theories have been propounded by scien- 
tific men for generations to account for the dis- 
play seen in the northern skies, commonly called 
“Northern lights.” That which has gained gen- 
eral favor of late years is known as the electrical 
theory; this attributes the phenomena to a highly 
electric condition of the atmosphere. We have 
published short papers on the subject in the Jour- 
NAL, but may allude to the matter again in such a 
way as to furnish some practical information. 

As regards your second question, if you will 
give us your address, we will write you definitely. 
We have facilities for procuring musical instru- 
ments, and in fact nearly everything the market 
affords, at such moderate cost as could not fail to 
be acceptable. 


Tur Digestive System.—J. M. J.— 
To attempt satisfactory answer to your numer- 
ous inquiries would take up more space than our 
entire Journat furnishes; besides, in nearly every 
number we have something to say with reference 
to some matier related to the subject of digestion. 
As you desire pretty thorough information, why 
not procure some good work and read it carefully ? 
Dalton’s ‘ Treatise on Physiology”’ is an elaborate 
work, finely illustrated, and will cost you, postage 
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paid, 35 50. Two or three treatises of a popular 
neture have been published on the subject of di- 
gestion; one of them, entitled “ Health by Good 
Living,”’ by Dr. Hall, price $1 50, may be adapted 
to youruse, If you are desirous of obtaining a 
technical knowledge of the functions of digestion, 
the tirst book we have named is the best for your 
use. An excellent series of articles has been run- 
ning through the JouRNAL on “ Physical Educa- 
tion,” which contains much valuable information 
bearing directly on the subject of digestion. It is 
intended to publish these articles in a collated form 
before long. 

Pork as Foop, Acarys. — We are 
opposed to pork as an article of food, not on 
account of the Biblical or old Mosaic condemna- 
tion so much as on account of its usual quality 
and constitution. The pork which is sold in the 
markets, especially in our largest cities, is more 
or less diseased. Swine fed for the market are 
usually kept in close confinement and over-fed, 
and the rapid accretion of carbonaceous matter 
resultant tends to reduce the health of the ani- 
mais. The flesh of the wild hog is very different 
from that of the domestic, for in the wild state it 
has more of the character of bear meat or beef, 
and therefore is less objectionable. The liver of 
the pig is usually found in a diseased state. 

Referring you to authorities, we think it is 
scarcely necessary to name more than one or 
two. The learned Dr. Adam Clarke once made 
a statement at a dinner-table in which roast pig 
was conspicuously exhibited, that ‘‘the animal 
which was cursed in the law could scarcely be 
blest in the gospel.”” In Trall’s “t Hydropathic 
Encyclopedia” we find a statement that the hog 
is converted into a mass of disease by the ordinary 
fattening process; that to a prevalent use of 
swine-flesh common observation has traced much 
of the scrofula, erysipelas, and many other erup- 
tional diseases which afflict humanity. 

The flesh of animals which subsist exclusively 
on vegetables is found to have a greater portion 
of nutritive matter suitable for the human stom- 
ach, according to chemical analysis, than the flesh 
of animals subsisting either entirely upon animal 
or mixed food, therefore the deduction is plain, 
that the vegetable-fed animals are the best for 
human economy. 


Hie, Hie, Hurran!— Question: Can 
not the editor of the JourNat furnish a subscrib- 
er with some account of the origin of that common 
expression of approval, uttered so often by enthu- 
siastic erowds at public meetings, celebrations, 
ete.—Hip, hip, hurrah ? 

Ans. The origin of this expression has been va- 
riously ascribed. One account, which seems to us 
more probable than any other, is the following: 
During the stirring times of the Crusades, the 
chivalry of Europe were excited to arms in a great 
measure by the harangues of that singular charac- 
ter Peter the Hermit. While preaching up the 
Crusades, this furious bigot exhibited a banner on 





which the letters H. E. P. were emblazoned. These 
letters were the initials of the words ‘* Hierosylma 
est perdita,”’—Jerusalem is lost. In some of the 
districts which he visited, the people not under- 
standing Latin read and pronounced the inscrip- 
tion as one word, Hep. In after-years the public 
sentiment of Europe became somewhat malignant 
in its consideration of the Hebrew race, a senti- 
ment which of course owed its origin chiefly to the 
effect of the Crusade spirit, and the remembrance 
of the banner feature in the zealous hermit’s per- 
egrinations remained, and when an unfortunate 
Jew appeared in the streets, the old followers and 
supporters of Peter would raise the cry of ‘* Hep, 
Hep, Hurrah!" and hunt the poor man even to 
death if he did not escape. 


Tue Miser.—Does Acquisitiveness in 
the miser govern the rest of the organs, or is his 
disposition the result of a combination of several 
organs ? 


Ans, When the character takes a strong direc- 
tion in a given way, there will be found one or 
two leading faculties which give the bias, and 
others supplement these. In the miser it is Ac- 
quisitiveness and Secretiveness; in the poet it is 
ideality; in the inventor it is Constructiveness ; 
in the soldier or explorer it is often Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness; in the minister it may be 
Veneration or Benevolence; ip the mere warrior, 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Approbative- 
ness. 

Puysic.—W hat is the best and most 
harmless in the line of medicine as a cathartic—to 
carry off bile ? 

Ans. Aloes or rhubarb will do the work as well 
as anything, if one must take physic. We do not, 
however, believe it necessary to take physic. If 
one will avoid fatty matter and sugar, pastry and 
white flour bread, and eat liberally of tart fruit 
daily as a part of cach meal, and make free use of 
coarse unbolted wheat-meal bread, he may ‘‘ throw 
physic to the dogs." 


UNLEAVENED Breap.—Is unleavened 
bread healthful and easily digested ? 

Ans. There is a kind of unleavened bread, easily 
made, and very light, which is unsurpassed as a 
wholesome bread. Our AnnvAL for 1871, price 25 
cents, will tell all about it and many other useful 
things. 


ConFusion oF Minp.—Yonur failure 
to explain your ideas, which appear clear when 
you commence, but become confused before you 
get through, may be owing to a want of harmony 
between your perceptive and reflective intellect; 
it may be owing to moderate Continuity and Indi- 
viduality; it may be owing to arush of blood to 
the head, eausing confusion of thought under the 
excitement consequent upon your attempts at ex- 
planation. If you use tobacco and drink coffee, 
thus disturbing the normal action of the Ireart, it 
would be well for you to lay them aside, and you 
may alleviate the difficulty. 
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AstrRoLoGyY, Fortuns-TE.irye, 
Ciainvoyance.—A. A. P. describes a blind person 
who exhibits ‘ remarkable powers” in finding lost 
money, detecting thieves, and foretelling events. 
He desires to know if it will be safe for him to 
follow her advice, etc. And in answer, we may 
venture to advise that he exercise his own judg- 
ment, so far as he can, and then, if the course be 
not clear, to confer with any one he knows or be- 
lieves to be sound and sensible. He may consult 
forty fortune-tellers, half a dozen physicians, sev- 
eral clergymen, and as many lawyers, each of 
whom might advise somewhat differently, though 
judging from the same premises. One of the best 
oracles which we can consult is not the astrologer, 
not the fortune-teller, not the blind clairvoyant, 
but one’s own practical common sense, the school- 
master, the dictionary, and the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 

Saare or Sxuitts.—The skulls of in- 
fants are capable of being compressed, as in the 
case Of Flathead Indians; but in order to make 
any change in their form, the pressure must be 
almost constant, and long continued. In infancy 
the skuil is elastic—has a form of its own; if 
bent, it will return—as the young tree bends be- 
fore the breeze, but recoils as soon as the pressure 
is withdrawn. If a sapling be bent over and fast- 
ened in that position, it will become distorted and 
fixed by subsequent growth; so will the skull, 
and not without it. 

Memory.—I can not remember names 


and dates, and am very often absent-minded. 
What organs are deficient, and how can I improve ? 


Ans. The memory of names depends on several 
faculties—Individuality, Language, and perhaps 
Tune and Form. Absence of mind may be caused 
by large Causality and moderate perceptive organs. 


How Can I Do rr?—I desire to at- 
tend your annual Class in Phrenology, and having 
more industry than money, I wish to know how 
large a list of subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL will entitle me to a scholarship as a pre- 
mium ? 

Ans. We have made up a very liberal schedule 
in this matter, which will bring the Class within 
the reach of any person having average industry, 
enterprise, and perseverance. Please send for cir- 
cular, including terms and particulars. 


Wuere To Serrizr.—Mr. Eprror: 
Can you give me information of any place where 
two young men who have a small capital and are 
willing to work can establish a paying business ? 
We have a knowledge of the mercantile business, 
as far as a country retail store can give. Our wish 
is to get established in a growing, live place. No 
objections to going West. Any information you 
can give will be thankfully received. 

Ans. In general terms we may state the West 
is full of “‘ live towns,” through which new rail- 
ways pass. One can scarcely go wrong to settle 
in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
or even farther west—all the way to California ; 
we could name such places as DuLuth, at the 





head of Lake Superior, with the hundred other 
places on the route of the new railroad to Puget’s 
Sound, on the Pacific. Indeed, it seems invidious 
to name any particular place when there are so 
many equally good. 


What E hep Sap. ' 


Wuart I Saw art “389.”—Mr. Ep- 
1TOR—Sir: When I was a youngster, I sauntered 
along Broadway one day, with pockets filled with 
fresh-roasted peanuts. I was whistling ‘ Pop 
goes the weasel,”’ the chorus being delivered from 
my lips with all due force and beauty, when I 
chanced upon your skull emporium. The strain 
suddenly died away, and I approached your place 
with a feeling of awe, and had the temerity to ven- 
ture inside. What IsawI shall not forget. There 
was tier after tier of real skulls and no humbug. 
I gave the plaster heads only a moment’s attention, 
for the genuine articles, the real human skulls, ab- 
sorbed me most. There I found the greatest va- 
riety of them: skuils white, yellow, dingy, and 
dusty. I saw a number of people making pur 
chases ; what were they buying? I asked myself; 
skulls? The place to me seemed like some mau- 
soleum; if I had been told that the rest of the 
skeletons were behind the skulls, I should not 
have doubted it. 

I imagine one would not now promenade Broad- 
way the second time without seeing that show- 
case, filled with skulls, in front of your door. 
What a handsome set of teeth there is in one of 
them! not one tooth is missing, nor is one filled. 
The owner must have passed away before we had 
to give occupation to a new lot of professional 
men, known as dentists. I do not infer that the 
black skull belonged to a black man. I suppose it 
is part of an Egyptian mummy. The face is rather 
pinched now; I was not at first altogether pleased 
with its expression; it was hard for me to deter- 
mine whether it did or did not indicate character 
in the person who once animated it. I lately saw 
in your show-window two well-framed pictures to 
be given away to new subscribers for the Jour- 
NAL, and * * * J wondered how you could 
afford to do this. Maybe you are able to sell 
things right along under cost price, like Paddy, 
who said that his ‘“‘ great number of sales’’ enabled 
him to do it. It struck me to ask you if there 
was much traffic in the article of skulls. Fancy a 
man wanting to know what you would take for 
this or that cranium, and you taking it up and ex- 
patiating on its beauties. There must be some bus- 
iness in them, or how would you be in possession 
of so many treasures of this kind? Is there much 
speculation in the article? and what is the market 
price? these are questions which concern us all. 

I think of importing a London fog, and putting 
it into your place for a day. How novel things 
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would look there, then! with the gas burning with 
a dull, yellow flame; with all the brain-boxes sur- 
rounded by mist, so that one could not distinguish 
the shelves! Suppose « skull should topple over 
and fall, what would be the effect upon an imag- 
inative mind? Forbid the boy from getting up 
on a ladder to dust the skulls on that day. I am 
sure he would desire company if he did go. Their 
former owners might question his right to knock 
their bones around carelessly on such an occasion. 
Now, Mr. Editor, it would pay any one to look 
at your rooms, which contain a most remarkable 
collection of plaster-casts, pictures, skulls, etc., 
which must have been gathered at great expense, 
and which should interest both curiosity-seekers 
and students for hours. In the interest of friends 
I will tell them to have a word with the chief of 
the establishment, if they can get at him, and will 
tell them that as editors are the most pestered of 
men, to make their calls short. DUDLEY. 


{We thank our polite correspondent for his 
graphic description, and print it for the entertain- 
ment of others. 

In this connection, we may mention one object 
which we have much at heart. We wish to obtain 
casts from the heads of all the most noted charac- 
ters of our country—good and bad—and place them 
in a fire-proof structure for general inspection and 
study. It will cost four or five hundred thousand 
dollars to erect asuitable building and procure the 
proper heads. In a thousand years from now, 
what a world of interest will be felt in the found- 
ers of our Republic! in our leading statesmen, 
philosophers, soldiers, inventors, authors, poets, 
and others! We have gathered many busts and 
skulls from all parts of the world, at a cost of 
much time and money; but it has been almost 
single-handed and alone. We now look for such 
aid from the rich and intelligent as this subject 
really merits. Who will place, say half a million 
at our disposal, to carry out this great national 
enterprise ? Will not inventors, and others who 
are able te do so, donate to this collection a cast 
from their own heads? Reader, do you wish to 
take stock in this ethnological museum ?] 

Tue Purenoiocica, Jovrnat has 
made the closing year the most successful in its 
history. It abounds in good, wholesome, and in- 
structive pieces, suitable either for young people 
or adults. Its devotion to its specialty may 
commend it to some, while those who, with us, 
set no great value upon that feature, must confess 
that the subject is presented discreetly and not 
offensively.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


Graterut Trstimony.—J. G. S., of 
Cannonsburg, O., writes: 

“I wish to tell you, with the muititude of sub- 
scribers in other places, that your JOURNAL is not 
sent out in vain, but that it is doing a good work. 
I, for instance, have reasons to bless the JOURNAL 
for what it has done for me while reading the 





precious contents of its pages. At the time when 
I first handed in my name as a subscriber, about 
two years ago, the doctrines of the JouRNAL were 
dark to me, but since, by reading the earnest and 
the truthful words therein, I have been led to be- 
lieve in the reality of its work, and I have been 
earnestly striving to spread the JouRNAL all over 
this neighborhood. 


Our JoURNAL IN 
Essex Standard says that— 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
is a new publication fom America. Its * staple,” ag 
will no donbt be assumed, is the consideration of char- 
acter from a phrenological and physiological point of 
view ; and in the number before us short histories, em- 
bodying oe development, are given of 
such men as Washington, “ the first in the hearts of hia 
countrymen,” Father Hyacinthe, Edwin M. Stanton, etc. 
Besides these, the pages of the JournNAL contain some 
tersely written chapters on a variety of subjects calcula- 
ted to elevate the moral s¢atus of the thoughtful reader, 


ENGLAND. — The 


The Gloucester (England) Mercury says: 


The conductors of this JournNat deserve credit for the 
manner in which they bring to the notice of the reader, 
men who have won prominence and success by dint of 
steady effort in some honest, common-place calling. 
Among these may be mentioned Victor M. Rice, late 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State of 
New York, than whom, perhaps, no man in. the State 
had shown more aptitude for the position of a general 
manager of schools. To add to the interest of these bi- 
ographical sketches, the subjects are ny eg an- 
alyzed, and their several capabilities clearly defined. Of 
the phrenological development of George Washington 
we learn “ that all the organs of the crown and top-head 
were large and active. If any qualities were more con- 
spicuous than others, they were Veneration, Firmness, 
Conscientiousness, and Spirituality. Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness were about even in development. Con- 
centrativeness was also active. The organs which give 
strength, thoroughness, boldness, prudence, and execu- 
tiveness were strongly marked. is passions and pro- 
pensities were subordinate to his moral sense, and the 
whole were under the direction of a well-balanced intel- 
lect.” Father Hyacinthe has also undergone the ordeal 
of a phrenological and physiological examination, and 
his Kesasteristies are evidently trathfully told. The 
JouRNAL is full of excellent reading and solid informa- 
tion, and it ought to be extensively read. 








ri ha e 
Literary Aotices. 
> a 

There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 














Tue Vicrory oF THE VANQUISHED, A 
Story of the First Century. By the Author of 
the “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily,” ete. 12mo; cloth. Price, $1 75. New 
York: Dodd & Mead, Publishers. 

Scarcely anything more need be said of this new 
and admirable book than that it comes from the 
pen of the author of the “ Schonberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily,” “‘The Draytons and the Davenants,” and 
“Watchwords for the Warfare of Life.’ The 
pure morality and elevated literary tone which 
each volume of the seven so far published by this 
author breathes, leave no room for surprise that 
they have met such a cordial reception from the 
reading public ‘“‘on both sides of the sea.” They 
deserve the widest circulation and the warmest 
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consideration, for their perusal does good to both 
mind and heart. In “The Victory of the Van- 
quished ’’ the scene is laid in Rome when at the 
height of her glory, and the element of romance 
introduced, while it does not dazzle, serves to 
irradiate the beautiful purport or sentiment of the 
story with an unusual attractiveness. 


Morninc anp Eventne EXERCIsEs: 
Selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Edited by Lyman Abbott, author of “ Jesus of 
Nazareth,” ‘‘Old Testament Shadows,” etc. 
One vol, 12mo; pp. 560; cloth. Price, $2. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Besides the Scriptures, which are read and re- 
read year after year, and which are so comforting 
to trustful spirits, most minds crave something 
besides. Here we have a series of selected Scrip- 
tural text, with appropriate remarks or comments 
relating to each, and all well calculated to leave a 
good impression on the mind. The book will 
prove a great comfort to all who read it. 


Gotp anp Name. By Marie Sophie 
Schwartz. Translated from the Swedish by 
Selma Borg and Marie Brown. One vol., oc 
tavo; pp. 210; cloth. Price, $1 50. Paper 
$1. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A story in which is shown the consequences of 
marrying for gold and for a name, rather than for 
love, friendship, sympathy, ora higher motive. It 
is the old story of regret, disappointment, and re- 
morse. MorAL—Don’t marry for money, nor for 
a name, nor for a home, but for love. 


‘Zetwv’s Porutar EnNcyciopepia and 


Universal Dictionary. Quarto. Abcut forty 
ages each number. Price, 50 cents a number. 
Philadelphia : T. Elwood Zell. 


We have received Nos. 48, 49, and 50 of this 
Encyclopedia, embracing subjects from Palmistry 
to Sanguinaria. No. 50 completes the work ac- 
cording to agreement; but it has grown so much 
as to require five parts more than was originally 
intended, which will be delivered gratis to those 
subscribers who have paid up in full. 


Tue Borrom or rHESea. By L. Sourel. 
Translated and edited by Elihu Rich, translator 
of Cazin’s Popular Treatise on ‘‘ The Phenomena 
and Laws of Heat.’? One vol., 12mo; pp. 402. 
Price, $: 50. Charles Scribner & Co. 

Here is real information, knowledge, science. 
The publishers have earned the thanks of Ameri- 
can readers by bringing out this series of The 
Library of Wonders, so beautifully illustrated and 
8o graphically written. —— 


AbVENTURES OF A YounG NATURALIST. 
By Lucian Biart. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gillmore, author of. ‘‘ All Round the World,” 
“Gun, Rod, and Saddle,” ‘“ Accessible Field 
Sports,”’ etc. With one hundred and seventeen 
illustrations. One vol, 12mo; pp. 401; cloth. 
Price, $1 75. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Profusely illustrated, and made exceedingly 

attractive to the youthful student of natural 

history. This is the sort of book needed to dis- 





place the flood of love-sick trash which inundatea 
our story papers and our reading-rooms. 


Licnt at Eventnc Tre: a Book of 
Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by 
John Stanford Holme, D.D. One vol., octavo ; 
pp. 352; cloth. Price, $250. New York: Har- * 
per & Brothers. 

It was a happy conception of the author in 
anticipating the wants, yea, the necessities, of the 
aged, and then furnishing them with such com- 
forting words of encouragement. The book is 
clearly printed, with large type, on fine paper, and 
brought out in excellent taste. It is exactly suited 
to the wants of every aged person. 


SusurBan Sxetcues. By W. D. How- 
ells, author of “‘ Venetian Life” and ‘ Italian 
Journeys.’’ One vol., 12mo; pp. 234; cloth. 
Price, $1 75. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
A charming book to entertain and instruct. The 

author’s style reminds one of Irving, and this is 

no slight praise. Here are the subjects or titles 
of papers contained in the present volume: Mrs. 

Johnson ; Doorstep Acquaintance; A Pedestrian 

Tour; By Horse-Car to Boston; A Day’s Pleas- 

ure; A Romance of Real Life; Scene; Jubilee 

Days; a We predict a brilliant future for 

this author. e is fortunate in his publishers. 


—— 


Tue Apvertiser’s Hanp-Boox, com- 
prising a Cues List of all Newspapers, Peri- 
odicals, and Magazines published in the United 
States and British Possessions, arranged by 
Counties, with the Population of Counties and 
Towns, Separate Lists of the Daily, Religious, 
and Agricultural Newspapers, and a History of 
the Newspaper Press. One vol., octavo; pp. 
350. New York: 8. M. Pettengill & Co. 

No price is announced. The book should séll at 
about $2. It is worth $5 or more to those who 
advertise, for it brings the newspaper world—on 
this continent—within the compass of a hand- 
book. —_— 


Tue CuILpREN’s WEEK: SEVEN STORIES 
FOR SEVEN Days. By Rossiter W. Raymond. 
Small 4to. Nine full-page illustrations y H. 
L. Stephens and Miss M. A. Hallock. Price, 
extra cloth, $1 25; cloth, full gilt, $2. J. B. 
Ford & Co., Publishers, New York. 

Full of original ideas and fancies ; very interest- 
ing; must havea popular run. It is exquisitely 
illustrated and beautifully published. 


Lost 1n THE Foc. By James DeMille, 
author of the “B. O. W. C.,’’ “The Boys of 
Grand Pré School,” ete. Illustrated. One vol., 
12mo; pp. 316. Price, $1 50. Lee & Shepard. 
Instructive, entertaining, thrilling. Those who 

have been at sea in a fog, even in a well-equipped 

ship, may imagine how it would be with a coasting 
vessel driven out of its reckoning by a gale, and 
then lost in the fog. —— 

Tue Yettow Mask, Tue Sroten Mask, 
AND Sister Rose are three novels by Wilkie 
Collins, at 25 cents each. Octavo; pp. 65. Pub- 
lished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Too well known to need comment. The author 
belongs to the school of Dickens, Reade, Trollope, 
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How Covutp He Escape? A Tempe- 
rance Tale. By Mrs. Julia McNair Wright, au- 
thor of “John and the Demijohn,” “Jug or 
Not,” “Priest and Nun,” etc., ete. One vol., 
2mo; RP 324; muslin. Price, $1 25. New 
York: National Temperance Society. 

One of those “ good books ”’ which ought to be 
placed within easy reach of all young persons. It 
is shown that the devil never places so great a 
temptation in our way but what we may escape 
if we will. 
Tue Tram ortHe War. By Alexander 

Junes Shand, occasional Correspondent of the 

London Times. With illustrations. Octavo; 

F; . 85; re Price, 35cents. New York: 

arp: & Brothers. 

Up to the time when this was written, it was the 
best brief statement which has appeared of the 
causes and conduct of the present war. 


Sam Surrk: A Tale of the Woods of 


Maine. By George H. Devereux. One vol., 
12mo; pp. 391; cloth. Price, $1 75. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 


A picture of real life drawn by a master’s hand, 
and so set as to rivet the attention of the beholder. 
We commend ‘Sam Shirk” as one of the most 
original and graphic productions of the year. 


Tue Tone Masters. A Musical Series 
for Young People. By Charles Barnard, author 
of ‘‘ Mozart and Mendelssohn,” ‘“‘ Handel and 
Haydn,” ete. Illustrated. Bach and Beethoven. 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 243; cloth. Price, $1. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Another of those delightful little books which 

will do much toward calling out the music in the 

soul of the reader. 
Tue Horricuttrurist—a journal of 
Rural Life, Literature, Art, and Taste—is edited 
and published by Henry T. Williams, one of our 
co-excursionists to California, whom we learned to 
value highly. His monthly is always opened by 
us with interest and read with satisfaction. It 
contains 400 large octavo pages a year, with many 
illustrations, and much needed information for 
whoever owns or tills a rod of ground. The price 
is $2 50 a year. Address Mr. H. T. Williams, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 


Artuur Brown, the Young Captain. 
By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, author of ‘‘The Elm 
Island Stories.’’ Illustrated. One vol., 12mo; 
pp. 288; cloth. Price, $125. Lee & Shepard. 
An exhilarating sea story, showing the effects 

of gratitude for kindness, and teaching the lesson 

of charity and unselfishness. A capital book for 
boys. 

Vick’s Intustratep CaTaLoGue and 
Floral Guide for 1871. Rochester, N. Y. 
Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful! A hundred oc- 

tavo pages, with more than twice as many exquis- 

ite wood engravings of all the richest flowers, and 

of vegetables drawn from life, and all this for 10 

cents! It is richly worth a dollar. Reader, send 

to Rochester, N. Y., for Vick’s Illustrated Cata- 
logue, and thank ws for calling your attention to it. 





Tae American NaTURALIST—a pop- 
ular monthly magazine of natural history, 
illustrated; price $4 a year, and published by 
Packard & Putnam, Salem, Mass.—is a scientific 
magazine which we can recommend, notwithstand 
ing it presents views—sometimes—with which we 
do not coincide. For example, one of its editors 
or contributors not long ago opposed or attempted 
to ridicule Phrenology. JZ hat man has something 
yet to learn unless he has already “got his 
growth.” —_— 

Puss-Cat Mew and Other Stories, for 
My Children. By E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
M.P. One vol.,12mo; pp. 317; muslin. Price, 
$1 25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Children are always willing to listen to such 

stories as these. Most parents are supposed to 

have imagination enough to create or compose 
their own; but for such as are lacking this ele- 
ment, the present volume will prove useful. 


Garstane Grance. A Novel. By T. 
Adolphus Trollope, author of ‘‘Gemma; a Tale 
of Love and Jealousy,”’ ete. One vol., 12mo; 

. 397; cloth. Price, $1 75; paper, $1 50. 
Phitadelphia : T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Another story. It is brought out in the same 

style as those of Dickens and other novelists pub- 
lished by this firm. 


Tue American Entromo.ocist anp Bort- 
anist. An Illustrated Magazine devoted to Prac- 
tical and Popular Entomology and Botany. 
Monthly. Price $2a year. Edited by Chas. V. 
Riley, Esq., and Dr. George Vasey. Published 
by R. P. Studley & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

This is one of our most useful and interesting 
exchanges. , 
Rocky Mountain News.—This paper, 
published at Denver, Colorado, is the most influ- 
ential in that newly developed and rapidly grow- 
ing region. The News was established in 1859, 
immediately after the discovery of the then so- 
called Pike’s Peak gold mines, and has ever since 
been the representative organ of what is now 
Colorado. We take pleasure in recommending it 
to those of our readers who desire to keep posted 

on Rocky Mountain affuirs. 


Gopery’s Lapy’s Boox for January is 
one of the best numbers ever issued, and contains 
many illustrations, with hints that can be made 
beneficial to housekeepers and those who have 
charge of families. The price is $3 a year, and we 
have facilities to club our PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL with it for $5 25. —— 

Watson’s Raitroap AnD DISTANCE 
Map of the United States and Canada is the most 
complete thing of the sort. It gives all the roads, 
names of stations, distances, etc. Indispensable to 
business men, shippers, etc. Price, mounted, $3. 
Pocket edition, only $2. Gaylord Watson, 16 
Beekman Street, New York, publisher. 


Tue Ovp Franxurw ALMANAC for 1871. 
Octavo; pp. 70; pamphlet. Price, 20 cents. 
Philadelphia : A. Winch. 

It is a convenient thing to have in the house;,. 
worth twice or thrice its cost. 





